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Difficulties in subsequent manufacturing processes may often fn yn 2» 

be traced back to the Opening Room. Inadequate cleaning sit ~ 

of the cotton can cause plenty of grief all down the line. > eis 

It is important therefore that pickers should operate at max- oom = 

imum efficiency, and this is impossible unless the machines a 

are equipped with DEPENDABLE APRONS. - 

The quality materials and careful workmanship that go into fa 

every textile apron made by this company show that we 

realize the importance of the particular function which this os ¢:- 

equipment performs. 

OUR APRONS 


QUICK DELIVERY 
FOR STANDARD PICKERS” 
FROM STOCK 


LAST LONGER AND 
DO THE JOB BETTER 


Phone 3-9831 CHARLOTTE, 1. ¢ P. O. Box 1245 | 
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LEATHER BELTIN 


“THREE 


You buy belting with the expectation that: 


* It will grip the pulley firmly. * Will be practically “stretch-proof.” 


“THREE STAR” Leather Belting has these desirable characteristics in the 


fullest possible degree because: 


lt is made of the choicest 
quality leather. 


Is correctly tanned by a proc- 
ess perfected as a result of 
78 years’ experience. We 
control every process from 
hide to the finished belt. 


ls properly curried to give 
strength and possitive grip. 


A Corner of a 
Textile Mill show- 
ing in 
Service 


* It will prove STRONG. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 


advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C. 


N. CC. Subse ription $1 50 per year in 


. under Act of Congress, March 2, 1897 
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CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO. 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Scheler, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Bubler & Co., inc. 
Established 1626 Established 1638 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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STEPS TOWARD 


ALL-TIME-HIGH OUTPUT 


TEMPERATURES 


(TYPICAL MILL EXPERIENCE) 


HUMIDITY 


16°F 


167 


= 
1. NO HUMIDIFICATION — NO TEMPERATURE CONTROL With temperature high RESULT: 
and humidity Jow the work quality and worker efficiency were poor. Poor Quality. Low Production. 
-100 
| gue 
Oo 
2. WITH ADEQUATE, CONTROLLED HUMIDITY An AMCO Humidification System RESULT: 
raised humidity from 16% to 70% and kept it there. The quality improved, Improved Quality. 
but the worker still tired easily with temperature at 101° F. Increased Production. 


iso 


— 


- 100: 


‘Lico 


temperature to 80° F. 


In the Amco Evaporative Cooling System, relative 
humidity is raised by introducing atomized water 
spray and frictional heat is absorbed by evaporation 
of the moisture, made practical by carefully con- 
trolled air-flow. 

This typical experience, with outside temperature 
90° F. and relative humidity 33°, demonstrates 


clearly that good machines and willing workers. are 


3. WITH HUMIDITY AND TEMPERATURE BOTH CONTROLLED Addition of an AMCO 
Evaporative Cooling System held humidity to the ideal 70%, also dropped 


RESULT: 


Top Quality. Top Production. 


not enough. Reducing excessive temperature and 
holding humidity at the point best suited to fibre 
and process and the workers’ comfort are important 
in a dollars and cents way. | 

An AMCO engineer can tell you how you can 
modernize your plant, by installing this automatic 
temperature and humidity control, to get the speeds 


and output needed to meet competition. 


AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING SYSTEMS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. |. * 


BOSTON * ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 
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Tough Going! But Dayton DeLuxe Loop Pickers are 
Engineered to do this job twice as Long as other Pickers! 


It’s a terrific impact . . . the impact of picker against shuttle 
...a blow that is repeated as many as 85 times a minute. 
Such impacts of the highest speed looms, however, are easily 
taken in stride by Dayton De Luxe Loop Pickers. 

Reason for their exceptional stamina is their special con- 
struction. The face-block has precisely the proper cushion, 
resilience, and durability; is anchored in, and vulcanized 
to stay. It can’t buckle or distort. And the face is flared, 
and shaped to guide the shuttle into the body of the picker. 

The loop holds. too. Its tapered hole with rounded corners 
fits tightly, and has no expansion; so Dayton’s don’t ““work 
up”. They maintain throughout many months of service, 
the correct position for see shuttle throw. 

Hundreds of. users have found that they can save up to 
50% on picker costs by adopting Dayton De Luxe p 
Pickers. You, too, can benefit by using Daytons. Write today 
for all the facts on this specially engineered picker. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factory—Waynesville, N. C. 
MAIN OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S$. C, 
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IMPORTANT REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD STANDARDIZE WITH 
DAYTON DELUXE LOOP PICKERS 


1. Greater strength for double life. 


2. Resilient construction for proper 


cushion. 


3. Flared bottom for protection 
when applied. 


4. Rounded front corners to reduce 


roughness. 
5. Perfect fit for easy application. 


6. Precision mold to retain shape 
and fit stick. 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 
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The Bahnson Humidifier combines in one 
unit the four basic requirements of industrial 
humidification that have proven especially 
successtul. 


1. Atomizes water into a fine mist. 


2. Diffuses the mist with room air until com- 
pletely absorbed. 


3. Distributes resulting humidified air uniformly 
throughout room. 


4. Automatically controls the evaporation to 
maintain a constant relative humidity. 


High Capacity 
TYPE L 
Master Control 


Medium Capacity 
TYPE HJ 
Unit Control 


ECONOMY ot installation, operation and maintenance are basic 
principles of the Bahnson Centrifugal Humidifier. No auxiliary equip- 
ment is required. A fractional h. p. motor supplies centrifugal force to 
atomize water and operate the fan which circulates vapor. All parts are 
easily accessible, and corrosive resistant. 


FLEXIBILITY in both installation and control are features 
peculiar to the Bahnson Unit. Each unit is self-contained, and permits 
of factory changes, additions, alterations, etc. Units can-be individually 
controlled or connected to a Master Control. Evaporative capacity 
range is from O to 12 gallons of water per hour per unit. 


SIMPLICITY of design is permitted because of the exclusive 
Bahnson Principle of Centrifugal Humidification in one self-contained 
unit. 


AIR CONDITIONING Y ENGINEER 


THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON-SALEM, 


93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, WN. }. 
W. 1. Westaway Co.. Lid., Hamilton, Ontario 


B86 Drewry St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


663 S. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
A-3 Virginian Apts., Greenville, $. C. 
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WITH DIRECTIONAL AIR FLOW 
(Bahnson Open Head Unit) 
\ 
(ly 
\ 
COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND SERVICE Pe CIRCA DEPARTMENT FOR CONSULTATION 
6 


LJ Humidity and Temperature Controls 
Automatic Controls 

(J Yarn Quality—Check Stoppage Test Report 

(.) Uniform Filling Packages 

(1 Training Loom Fixers 


GET THE FACTS—To Point the way to Improved 
Methods and Increased Production 


Let’s Talk It Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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GET READY 
Are you preparing proper operating conditions for 
your New Super High Speed Looms ? 
S 
+ 
Hopedale Massachusetts 
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THIS IS NO. 


No. 44 Roto Coner* 


REMOVING STARTING HANDLE AND 
FRAME COVER ASSEMBLIES (Roto- 
Coner*) 


(1) Remove Frame Cover Screws B 
(SC-1702CA). There are 11 such screws 
in each cover. 

(2) Loosen Starting Handle Collar A-1 
and move away from cover. Push Start- 
ing Handle A-2 into the Frame about one 
inch, so that the cover can be moved 
away from the Frame and tipped as re- 
quired in the next instruction. 

(3) Holding Starting Handle A-2 in 
right hand and the cover in the left hand, 
gently free the assembly and tip it clock- 
wise so that the Lever A-3 welded to the 
inner part of the Handle will clear the 
Cam Yoke Shaft Lever Link N. Since 
Link Lock T and Link Lock Spring U 
may fall out, watch carefully to avoid 
losing them. 

(4) Remove Starting Handle Lever 
Spring, C from the Pin D; lower the 
Starting Handle A-2, raise Cam Yoke 
Shaft Lever Link N and remove cover. 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 
23.5.13 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 


95 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINE 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


Frame cut away to help identify parts. 


Replacement of the Starting Handle 
and Frame Cover Assembly is accom- 
plished as follows: 


(1) Reshellac the Gasket (44-5), if 
loose, in order to hold it in place during 
installation only. 

(2) Apply Clips (44-327 and 44-328), 
as shown in Fig. 3 on page 44-8 of the 
Roto-Coner* Parts Catalog, to hold the 
Dashpot Link Lock T in correct po- 
sition. Make sure that the side of the 
Lock T having both the square block 
T-1 and the round pin T-2 is at the bot- 
tom. Hook the two ends of the Link 
Lock Spring U over the round pin T-2 
and a pin (not seen in the photograph) 
that is driven into the cover. 

(3) Loosen Starting Handle Collar A-1 
and push the Starting Handle A-2 
inward. 

(4) Pass a thin flexible wire around the 
outer end of the Breakage Lever Pawl 
Trip Lever H, and bend it around the 
bottom edge of the Frame to hold down 
the Lever. 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


A. Starting Handle and Frame Cover 


Assembly; B. Frame Cover Screws; 
C. Starting Handle Lever Spring; D. 
Starting Handle Lever Spring Pin; E. 
Breakage Lever; F. Breakage Lever 
Clamps; G. Breakage Lever Paw/; H. 
Breakage Lever Paw/ Trip Lever; 1. Clip; 
J. Cam; K. Cam Yoke; L. Cam Yoke 
Shaft; M. Cam Yoke Shaft Lever; N. 
Cam Yoke Shaft Lever Link; O. Dash- 
pot; P. Dashpot Plunger and Link; R. 
Lower Dashpot Link Stud Block;* S. 
Upper Link Stud Block;* 


T. Dashpot Link Lock; U. Dashpot Link 


Dashpot 


Lock Spring; V. Spindle Holder Bear- 
ing; W. Spindle Holder Bearing Plate; 


X. Frame Cap. 


"Identical parts. 


(5) Raise Cat Yoke Shaft Lever Link 
N as high as it will go. Hook the Starting 
Handle Lever Spring C into hole in the 
Lever A-3 on Starting Handle and over 
the Starting Handle Lever Pin D. 

(6) To hft Breakage Lever Pawl G, 
press down Breakage Lever E or Break- 
age Lever Clamps F with little finger of 
right hand. 

(7) Tip the cover slightly clockwise so 
that the Lever A-3 will pass up under 
the Link N. 

(8) Return the cover to vertical and 
pass the bearing at the inner end of the 
cover over the Cam Yoke Shaft L. 

(9) Press the cover loosely into po- 
sition, making sure that Dashpot Link 
P-2 fits squarely into the slot in the cover. 

(10) Remove Clips (44-327 and 328) 
and withdraw wire from Trip Lever H. 

(11) Try Starting Handle A-2 to make 
sure it works, then replace Frame Cover 
Screws B (SC-1702CA). 


(12) Pull out Starting Handle A-2 
snugly and tighten Collar A-1. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. January 1946 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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FOR EVERY S DITION... 
ERVICE CONDITION... 
You can count on kta 


TYCO “ENGINEER 
LUBRICATIO 


a 


Ch 


e Results such as these are typi- 
cal where Tycol lubricants are 
specified. Call, write or wire 
your nearest Tide Water Associated office for full 
details about the lubricant best suited to vour needs, 


Lubrication—“engineered to fit the job” 7 ‘pate OIL COMPANY 


Boston ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Charlotte, N. C. 


BATTERY PLACE + NEW YORK 4, W. Y. 
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Successful curing is accomplished by subjecting resin 
treated fabrics to the correct high temperature, for 
the proper time. Since it is in the curing stage that the 
treatment is either ‘'set’’ or it isn't, it is impossible to 
place too much emphasis on the selection of equip- 
ment for curing. 


UNIFORM TEMPERATURES... 


Absolutely uniform temperature is required throughout 
the entire machine for proper curing. Not only that, but 
proper circulation of heated air is a vital factor. It 
must be such that not only is the temperature uniformly 
maintained, but must provide for a proper relative 
exhaust of air from within the curing chamber. 


ACCURATE CONTROL... 


It is obvious, then, that all factors affecting tempera- 
tures, humidity, and circulation must be carefully con- 
trolled. The time that goods are in the curer is another 
factor which must be controlled to the split second, if 
curing is to be properly accomplished. 


Proctor Loop-Curer, espe- 
cially recommended for 
high capacities. 


duction requirements. 


Uff 


YU 


DESIGNED FOR 
INDIVIDUAL PROBLEM... 


In curing there is no room for guesswork. That's why 
it pays to specify Proctor equipment. Each Proctor 
machine, built for curing, is engineered to meet the 
requirements of the individual curing problem. Every 
factor is carefully considered and the machine is 
designed accordingly. Be sure of your cure. Use the 
Proctor machine designed and built for you. Write 
us about your problem today. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC- 


Proctor Roller-Curer, de- 
signed for moderate pro- 
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In the léth Century —Montezuma, ruler of the Aztecs, demanded 2,000 


decorated cotton blankets as an annual tribute from the conquered Mayans 


\ 


vers 


2 Four centuries ago the Mayan Indians 
knew almost every weaving method that 1s 
known today. They could weave the finest 
cotton crepe and voile or the strongest cot- 
ton canvas. Their fine blankets were woven 


in strips which were then sewed together. 


of Mexico 


Today — highly trained laboratory techni- 
cians constantly check each step of the pro- 
cessing to insure the uniform quality of Staley 
Textile Starches. Your guarantee of depend- 
able performance from every shipment. 
Staley’s complete line of unmodified and 
modified Starches make it possible to select a 
proper Starch for any sizing formula. Over a 
quarter-century of service and complete co- 
operation with the nation s textile mills en- 


ables us to help you with your sizing problems. 


Number Seven in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Copyright 1944. A. Staley Mig. Decatur, il! 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
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in the Long Run 
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Universal Standard Ring Travelers cost you 


A HYDROSULPHITE less because they give you better service. 


is concentrated, white, 
tallin 
flowing. uniformly cry® a 


ter. 
readily dissolve 21.8 


VIRGINI 
They’re durable, uniform, precision made, 


with Bowen patented Bevel Edge to insure 


water at 65° 


vhs, NazSz0+- smooth even yarn. They reach you in per- 


fect condition with full count assured be- 
cause they come to you in sealed metal con- 
tainers. Samples on request—write direct 
or to your nearest representative. 


INDIGO AND 

DYEING WITH RO- 
NIA HYD 

S ViIRG! reducing 

d vat 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 


COLORIZING D 
VIRGINIA HYDROSULPHITE 


reducing age" f its easy prove in your own mill 
bres because * 
solubility, and its com Write direct, or to the 
H particle ine. nearest representative. 
yIRGINIA HYDROSULPHITE 1s 
caching ond various 
— and more efficient the Sealed metal containers 
ee action, the more complete guarantes that your U. 
is the bleaching effect. S. Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
GHIPPED in sealed packages, ICC specill fect. 
cations 21 A of 2.69 lbs. 
Net weight 17% in. qua 
ae Outside 28 in. buy 
4 Outside heigh - U S TRAVELER Cr cost 
eee SHIPMENT will be 
ae West Norfolk, efhic 
Less Carload lots; L rep! 
ments Pphiladel- year 
Chicago, 
lotte and Atlanta. wea 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
rovidence, R. |. RING TRAVELER Greenville, S. C. oxic 
CO. deg: 
othe 
shec 
AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer ye 
mat 
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“With GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS 


our weave shed has set an 


operating record that’s hard to beat= | 


says this OVERSEER 


“Qur looms have produced 144 
hours a week for over 3 years 
without needing a part replacement— 


‘WE HAVE GOOD REASON to feel that Gulf 
quality lubricants are the best insurance we can 
buy against excessive wear and high maintenance 
costs,’ says this Overseer of Weaving. “The 100 
high-speed looms in our weave shed have produced 
efhciently 144 hours a week without needing a part 
replacement since they were installed over three 
years ago. And today we can see no evidence of 
wear on any loom.” 

Modern high-speed looms require the proper 
application of lubricants that provide maximum 
protection against excessive wear, and which resist 
oxidation, gumming, and “throw” to the highest 
degree. That's why this prominent mill, and many 
others, specify Gulf oils and greases in the weave 
shed — through actual experience they know that 
these quality lubricants help insure continuous pro- 
duction, and reduce spotting, down time, and 
maintenance costs, 
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Gulf quality lubricants are available to you 
through more than 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to New Mexico, Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE LUBRICANTS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


13: 


/ 
> 
- 
a 
Actual photo of Overseer of 
Weaving consulting with a Gull 
Service Engineer (right) on 
loom lubrication 1S 
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TIGHT BINDING 


7 ‘THE PERFECTING of superior synthetic materials for 
belts in high-draft spinning has now minimized the 
maintenance problem in belt systems. Therefore we 
feel that the present is an appropriate time to add a 

belt system to our line of high-draft cardroom and 
spinning machinery. 

This belt system will be in addition to our well 
known 4 roll long draft spinning and 5 roll scroll 


condenser systems, which we will continue to 


recommend when they seem more suitable f 
the job. 

In adding the belt system to our family of lo 
draft we were satisfied with nothing but the be 
Therefore we have obtained manufacturing rigl 
for the Casablancas High Draft Systems. This co 
pany specializes in high drafting and nothing el 
and has continually perfected their system ove! 


period of years. 
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AUTOMATIC 
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This new Barber-Colman Drawing-In 
Machine provides greater capacity to 
handle high sley warps and fancy pat- 
terns characteristic of modern goods. 
The machine is made in several sizes and 
capacities up to a maximum of 120” reed 
width to draw up to 24 harnesses, 8 banks 
of drop wires, and reed. It can be used 


on rayon, cotton, or wool — and there- | 


fore is applicable in all types of weaving 
mills. The machine is fast, and the cor- 
rect heddle is automatically selected for 
each end according to a punched sheet- 
metal pattern strip. In rayon mills espe- 


GREATER CAPACITY FOR DRAWING-IN WORK 


cially, where frequent harness-cleaning 
is a necessity, this machine will effect 
substantial savings in time and expense 
over the slower and costlier method of 
hand drawing-in. It can handle a wide 
variety of work, as it is designed to draw 
warps from a flat sheet, split sheet, 
double beam, or one and one lease. Flat 
steel heddles, designed to float freely the 
full length of the heddle bar, are used. 
For an estimate showing the savings to 
be made by use of this machine on the 
type of work now in your mill, see your 
Barber-Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES * DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A, GREENVILLE, U.S.A, 
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Upgrade your Profit-Stealing ‘‘Seconds”’ 


with US SHUTTLES 


“SECONDS” cost you just as much 
to weave as first quality fabrics, but 
you re out of pocket a considerable 
difference in price when you sell 
them. 


YOU CAN UPGRADE a gratifying 
percentage of your “seconds” to 
“firsts” by making sure your shuttles 
are designed to maintain top-grade 
quality without sacrifice of produc- 
tion speed. 


U S SHUTTLES are the choice of so 
many successful mills because they 
are designed and produced by US 
shuttle specialists whose fund of ex- 
perience dates back through 88 
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years of close cooperation with lead- 
ing loom manufacturers. 


U S AUTOMATIC LOOM SHUTTLES 
are precision engineered for posi- 
tive threading — prevent the de- 
grading caused by mispicks and bad 
transfers. U S Shuttles for shuttle- 
changing looms are accurately 
matched in sets to the closest pos- 
sible limits of tolerance in all tests 
for dimensions, weight, and balance. 


LOOK TO U S for your present 
shuttle requirements, and for tested 
refinements in shuttle design and 
performance to match every im- 
provement in loom design, as it 
comes along. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GREENVILLE, 4 
CHICAGO AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
CANADIAN AGENT: 


Westaway 
POPES. Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


A U S SALES REPRESENTATIVE from 


the office near you is thoroughly familiar 
with all types of fibers and textile processes, 
and can offer you experienced advice. Let 
him help you in choosing Shuttles, Bobbins, 
Cones, Rolls, Spools, or other U S Products. 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


ALABAMA AGENT: 
Young & Vann Supply Co. 
Birmingham 
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OFFERS THE ONLY 


HERE, FOR THE FIRST TIME, is a completely integrated system especially designed for preparing, 3%) crea 
dyeing, extracting and drying yarn in package form. Each machine is the result of extensive prov 

research and experimentation to develop the best design for the specific purpose of handling § 
: packages .. . to eliminate the disadvantages of other types of machines and to provide many # EX" 
: new advantages. This system results in faster, more uniform work ... cuts costs . . . reduces labor. Smit 
cont 


FORMULATING .... This machine dyes a FORMING .... This machine properly pre- By 


single package and is designed for labora- 


pares the package for dyeing by crimping 


se tory use in determining the approximate the edges of the package to aid penetration sec 
formula to be used in the larger batch ma- of the dye liquor at that point. ess. 
chine. It provides more accurate control of : simp 
the formula, because the sample is dyed DYEING . . . This machine, introduced by © a 
under exactly th@ummme conditions as the Smith-Drum several has let 
complete b | pletely revolutionized package dyeing. An piete 
entirely new type of package carrier and a £3 load 
radical departure in spindle design 
reduces resistance to flow, providing Com 
: much greater flow of liquor through upor 


each package than the conventional 
types of machines. This greatly in- 


» 


. 


= 


FORMULATING 

| 

| 


» creases the speed of dyeing and im- 
proves uniformity of results. 


» EXTRACTING ... This brand new 
Smith-Drum machine reduces moisture 
content to 42% in 70 seconds running 

“time! This means a big saving in both 

'f steam and electricity in the drying proc- 

ess. It also reduces labor costs by 

simplifying loading and unloading so 
that even a girl can operate it. Com- 

, plete cycle, including loading and un- 


loading, is only 2 minutes. The machine 


Complete information on any or all of these machines will be sent to you promptly 


upon request. 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., 


PACKAGE FORM 


also reshapes the package and pre- 
vents crushing of dye tubes. 


DRYING ... Another new Smith-Drum 
development, employing a new prin- 
ciple in package drying. Cuts drying 
time as much as 75% ... saves up to 
Vag per pound of yarn! It uses less elec- 
tricity .. . prevents migration of color 
... eliminates salt deposits. Yarn is de- 
livered in better condition because of 
short drying cycle. Drying is more uni- 
form than by: other methods. 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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BETTER SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
GOAL OF AVC RESEARCH REFRESHER COURSE 


Warp ends of rayon yarn being inspected as 
they enter a two-bar tricot knitting machine 

. one of many full-sized machines in the 
AVC Textile Research Department at Marcus 


Hook, Pa. 


To bring returning AVC veterans 
up to the minute on recent develop- 
ments in rayon, “refresher” courses 
are now being conducted by The 
Educational Branch of the Textile 
Research Department at Marcus 
Hook, Pa. These courses, also open 
to executives of the company, cover 
a variety of subjects based on the 
background and objective of the in- 
dividual trainee. 

The principal aim of these courses; 
which last from one to four weeks, ts 
to enable AVC personnel to render 
better service to the textile industry. 


FIVE 1945 AD. CAMPAIGNS 
AVAILABLE IN BOOKLETS 


Booklet-form reprints of five phases of 
AV C's 1945 advertising program are now 
available. Specific utles should be requested 
in writing to American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
The booklets are: 

“Reporting to our Neighbors”—adver- 
tisements addressed to AVC plant commu- 
nities. 

“Rayon Tells its Story to the Public’ — 
a series showing how rayon, through re- 
search, grows constantly more important 
to our everyday life. 

““CROWN’ Tested Merchandise High- 
lights” -a series addressed to both the pub- 
lic and the trade, featuring merchandise of 
CROWN Tested fabrics. 

“True Stories About Untrue Ideas”—ac- 
tual incidents in retail selling. 


““CROWN’ Tested Case Histories of 1945” 
—addressed to the textile trade. They ex- 
plain the CROWN Tested plan’s operation, 
with examples of new fabrics brought out 
under the plan. 


MARCUS HOOK EXPANSION 


New spinning machines—and the refitting 
and modernizing of existing equipment- 
are the main objectives of a modernization 
program that AVC is carrying out as rap- 
idly as possible at its Marcus Hook. Pa.. 
plant, it has announced. The plant pro- 
duces rayon yarns for men’s and women’s 
clothing, for home furnishing materials, 
and for tire cords. 


FIVE-FOLD 
LINEAGE INCREASE 


Advertising featuring 
“CROWN” Tested rayon 
fabrics, placed by retail- 
ers in daily and Sunday 
newspapers in 1945, in- 
creased five times over 
total agate lines run in 
1944, according to re- 


8 ports of the Ad\ ertising 
43 44 45 Checking Bureau. The 
1945 total of 1,705,382 
lines compares with 369,432 in 1944, and 


307,944 IN 1943. 


RAYON—20 YEARS AGO 


Ravon from insect shells is news, Chitin, 
a substance from beetles and grasshoppers, 
and shells of crabs and lobsters, is being 
tried for spinning solution. 


“Made in U.S.A.” appears for the first time 
on much mechanical equipment being sup- 
plied to American rayon manufacturers. 


A surprise to many mills adapting rayon 
to new textile uses ts the fact that rayon 
is not subject to weighting. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
| PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarnor fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


“CROWN*” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 
AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Ofhees: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.; 
Charlotte, N.C.- Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Prov idence, R. Washington, 
D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.: Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.: Nitro. 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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an ywhere in the world, 
National Aniline stands ready x. 
with every class of aniline 4 . 
dye and color to produce — 
| an unvarying color match. 
For many, many years we have 
served all textile centers here oo 
"I and abroad... in every field | 
where color is used. | 
“Se, 
{ational /tniline of 
” DIVISION OF 
| ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION | 
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for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


® Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

® Recommendations to 
improve Lubrication 

®@ Lubrication Schedules 
and Centrols 

® Skilled Engineering Counsel 


Progeess Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 


ARCO, 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


our 


O, this isn’t an engineer’s night- 
mare! It’s our conception of the 
different types of gears 1n your plant, 
linked in a continuous train. Pro- 


duction costs .. . and profits... . de- 
pend on efficient operation of gears 
like these. Each gear has its own 
lubrication needs. 


Some are ordinary open gears. 
Socony-Vacuum makes a_ special 
“Black Magic” fluid to prolong their 
life. There’s a worm gear. Socony- 
Vacuum has special oils that stay 
on despite the wiping, sliding action. 


Plant! 


There are herringbone gears, hy- 
poids, bevels and spiral-bevels. 
Socony-Vacuum engineers have the 
products ... and the knowledge... 
to assure scientific lubrication for 
every type umder every condition. 


The same applies to all bearings 
and cylinders. Socony-Vacuum’s 
great new wartime developments, 
backed by 80 years’ lubrication ex- 
perience, are available in a Com- 
plete Lubrication Program for your 
plant. Insure maximum machine 
efficiency now with this program, 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


| and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
Tune in “informetion Please" —Monday Evenings, 9:30 E.5.T.—NBC 


Lubricants 
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See that your Maintenance 
Man has a complete set 
of these Data Sheets as 
issued. Previous Sheets will 
be sent free upon request. 


The many Scott Testers supply the 
needs of testing textiles, rubber, 


wire, paper, etc., up to 1 ton tensile. 


REQUEST “CATALOG & 
DATA BOOK NO. 45” 


TESTERS, INC. 


MAINTENANCE DATA SHEET NO. 3 


CALIBRATION OF 


© SCOTT TESTERS (Con.) 


In replacing ball bearings in the head, leave 
about 1/64” end play in the shaft; avoid tight- 
ening the check nuts too much. 


Another cause of low reading may be in the 
pointer gears. Their teeth, also the bearings of 
the pinion shaft in the head, should be thor- 
oughly cleaned. If gear teeth show excessive 
wear, gears should be replaced. In reassembling 
the head, a very small amount of oil should be 
placed in the shaft of the pinion and on the 
teeth of the gears. 


Undue friction may be caused by the condition 
of the chain supporting the upper clamp. This 
chain should be thoroughly cleaned and re-oiled 
with a few drops of light machine oil. It should 
also be checked for undue wear on the points 
that contact the head drum. The drum should be 
inspected to make sure that the chain is not caus- 
ing excessive wear on its surface. 


In cleaning the head, the teeth of the quadrant 


_ should be cleaned. Inspection may reveal that 


quadrant teeth have become bent, requiring 
straightening. The points of the pawls should be 
inspected to see if bent or dulled. 


Special case: In the head of a tester having a 
guide for the upper clamp, friction can occur 
where the clamp rod passes through, if the guide 
has become bent or if the machine is not 
installed precisely vertical. 


Data Sheets 2 and 3 have covered the usual 
sources of inaccuracy in the weighing head. If 
satisfactory calibration is not obtained after 
following these instructions, it is recommended 
that the head of the tester be returned to the 
manufacturer. 


Blackstone Street R. 1. 


THE VOGEL 
FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 


For use in Garages, Yards, 
Farms, Dairies, Service 
Stations and all types of 
installations where an out- 
side supply of water is 
needed all year ‘round. 


Can never freeze no mat- 


ter how low the tempero- 
ture. More than 100,000 


in use, 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99 DELAWARE 


PRODUCTS 


LEATHER 
BELTING 


FLAT, ROUND 
LINK & VEE 


Made from the finest 
selection of belting hides 


Especially constructed for all types of loom drives 


PAGE BELTING CO. 
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Sin WASHABLE WOOLENS 


The Lanaset* Resin tag reproduced above is making 
news throughout the textile industry and retail trade— 
for it is the symbol of that long desired commodity 
—‘“‘washable woolens.”’ 


Lanaset treated merchandise is planned in the fabric 
development stage, so that cloth construction and finish 
are economically coordinated to produce best results 
in weight of fabric and control of shrinkage and felting. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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This tag appears on each Lanaset resin-treated garment. 
Fabric sample on back shows result of five washings. 


At the same time, resiliency, texture, absorbency and 
other desirable qualities of the wool are retained through 
repeated washing or dry cleaning. 


This practical method of building the Lanaset finish 
into the fabric is destined to broaden uses for woolen 
fabrics in many apparel markets. When designing new 
fabrics, consult with our technical staff in order to get 
best results with Lanaset Resin. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK. NEW JERSEY 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Providence + Charlotte + Chicago 


J UNDE® GE CO «a § Rem. Ns Ry 
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BAST TO LIGHT 
COLOR 


GAS 


HIBITOR 


a 


PROOUL 


“LO 
PROVIDENTE 


Good Company 


Ahcovel-E and Ahcovel-F (substan- 4 White paste products, producing a 


tive softeners for cotton, rayon, ace- non-greasy, odorless finish, which 
tate, linen and nylon) “belong in good will not discolor, or develop odor 
company”. Being alkaline, they may _ with heat, age or light. 


be used with gas inhibitors and also 5 Easy to apply; 


economical to use. 
fast-to-light colors to preserve maxi- 


mum fastness. AHCOVEL-E 
THEY BOTH HAVE THESE — was originally developed for hard 
ADDITIONAL PROPERTIES twisted fabrics where good draping 
T Provide a velvety soft finish. qualities are normally difficult to ob- 


2 Do not affect shades of dyed fabrics. tain—such as hard twist acetates and 


3 Resistant to repeated washing and nylons. It flexibilizes the fibres. 


dry cleansing. Data sheets on request. 
*Trade Mark Reg. 


ssh ARNOLD,HOFFMAN & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
ESTABLISHED 1815 * PLANTS AT DIGHTON, MASS. & CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
NEW YORK « BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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POWER 
CONSUMPTION 


Besives contributing to low power consumption SiNcLAIR Lity O1ts help 
reduce maintenance cost by promoting long bolster life. Their worth was proven in 
many plants during the war years when mills were operating at top capacity and re- 
placement parts were difficult to obtain. LiLy WHITEs come in viscosities to suit all 
operating speeds. Our lubrication counsel is available in solution of your problems. 


se 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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LABORISM vs. AMERICANISM 


By ALLSTON D. CALHOUN, JR. 


HE writer was on a bus the other day when his seat 

companion opened the conversation with the remark, 
“These labor leaders are the biggest racketeers in this 
country today and they surely are going to wreck things 
if something is not done about it soon.”” The speaker was 
referring to the increasing wave of strikes and work stop- 
pages culminating with the recent walk-out of the U. A. W. 
of the C.I.O. just when everyone was looking for and need- 
ing the new cars. 

This speaker proved to be a gentleman in corduroys. He 
said that he had earned his living all his life as a carpenter 
and joiner and that he was a member of a carpenters’ union. 
Such a speech from a man of labor, and of a labor union, 
could have been most surprising had not similar utterances 
been coming weth ever increasing frequency these days 
from the rank and file of the great American public. 

No, it is not too strange an incident nowadays to hear 
a man who earns his living at a trade and who is a member 


.of a labor union refer to the leaders of organized labor as 


the biggest racketeers and crooks in these United States. 
And the fact that this realization is dawning on our laborers 
and tradesmen, themselves, is perhaps the first real healthy 
glow that has appeared on the horizon of a labor beclouded 
America in a decade. 

Our laboring men are realizing now that while the labor 
unions are definitely of the laboring people—yes, as many 
dues-paying laboring people as possible—that they are just 
as definitely not for these same laboring people who com- 
prise the membership, and for whose benefit the whole idea 
of organized labor is supposed to operate. 

The unions may be of the people, and plenty of the 
people’s money, but they are for the benefit of the labor 
chiefs who have muscled themselves into positions of power 
where, up to now, they have gone about their undertakings 
of collecting money and disrupting business, seemingly un- 
touchable by any rule of law and order save that of their 
own greedy desire. 

The “‘let the membership be hanged” attitude of the 
labor chiefs has increased many times over during the re- 
cent years of the war, and for some years before through 
the coddling of labor leaders and racketeers by the New 
Deal administration. 

A recent manifestation of this attitude is the strike of the 
U.A.W. against General Motors, which hurt the leaders 
of the U.A.W. and General Motors Corp. not at all. But, 
it did hurt Mr. John Q. Public throughout the length and 
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breadth of the land and most of all it hurt each and every 
one of the nearly 200,000 workers who have no pay checks 
during the heavy spending time of the year. The union 
did not fill the kiddies stockings at Christmas time. 

And a wave of new strikes now threatens to flood the 
country and swamp the industry that is its life blood, all 
promoted by the same labor leaders, As to these workers 
having voted to go on strike—-that is one of the most poig- 
nant bits of irony of the age. 

The leaders of the New Deal, and particularly of our 
wartime administration, could have placed labor on a foot- 
ing of real Americanism, which is not only of the people, 
but by and for the people, through the exigencies of war 
powers and necessities. There would have been no strikes 
in wartime and labor would not have acquired the rather 
disgraceful war record that it did, had the leaders of our 
Federal government put the matter of keeping on the job 
up to the patriotism of the laboring men in the plants in- 
stead of continuing to dicker only with the labor leaders. 

The laboring and working classes of our country are 
just as patriotic and honorable as any other class in our 
nation—and they had just as many sons and daughters 
highting and dying on the battle fronts. But with the gov- 
ernment failing to provide any protective legislation for 
the workers and continuing to dicker and deal only with the 
labor leaders, the workers had no other choice but to obey 
these leaders, no matter how crooked and irresponsible they 
might have known them to be. 

Through the complete “hands off” and nurturing atti- 
tude that our Federal Government has maintained towards 
labor for the last decade, and more, there has been a 
phenomenal growth in the lawless element to be found 
therein. American labor groups have become shot through 
with the ideoligies of Europe—such as Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism—and American labor leaders are fol- 
lowing in the exact footsteps of Hitler and Mussolini in the 
creation of pressure groups and in the use of the lie, intimi- 
dation and coercion. Hitler and Mussolini built their po- 
litical machines in Europe through just such means as are 
employed by many of our American labor leaders of today. 
And a potent similarity between the three “isms’’ of Europe 
is the fact that while they were founded and were purported 
to operate in the ideal of working for the better position 
of the many, they in reality excluded the many and re- 
stricted their huge profits for the few who got to the top. 

Everyone is now familiar (Continued on Page 71) 
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Prospects for the American Industry 


HE long pull demand for textiles can be maintained at 

20 per cent or more above the 1935-39 average if tex- 
tile industries lower production and distribution costs and 
follow an agressive policy of developing and publicizing 
improvements in their products, according to an analysis 
of post-war prospects made public by the Textile Founda- 
tion and the. Textile Research Institute. 

The report was prepared by Dr. A. M. Mclsaac, Dr. 
James G. Smith and John W. Cadman, Jr., of Princeton 
University under the direction of the T. R. I. economic 
research committee which is headed by Robert R. West, 
president of Esmond Mills. It is the first of a series of 
studies dealing with important phases of textile production 
and distribution. The conclusions reached in the current 
report follow: 

Demand: After immediate shortages have been met, de- 
mand for textiles will be affected by the level of national 
production and income, the level of textile prices as com- 
pared with other consumer goods and by competition be- 
tween textiles and non-textile substitutes. Competition be- 
tween different textiles and substitute products will be more 
intensive than ever before. 

International Competition: Indications point to fairly 
rapid rehabilitation of foreign production and development 
of new textile industries overseas with emphasis on modern 
machinery and methods. American international commercial 
policy aims at relaxation of trade barriers. These develop- 
ments threaten intensified competition for American mills. 
Although prospects may appear highly unfavorable in some 
lines, American mills have traditionally been leaders in 
textile technology. This leadership will be more essential 
than ever before. American mills may reasonably urge that 
any changes in tariff schedules be made in series of moderate 
steps spread over a period of years. This would enable them 
to modernize plants before facing the full force of foreign 
competition over lowered trade barriers. There is need for 
improving government services designed to aid manufactur- 
ers and exporters and of expanding trade associations under 


the Webb-Pomerene Act. 


Wage Rates To Stay High 


Wages: It is clear that wage rates will not be permitted 
to recede substantially as compared with wartime levels. 
They are likely to be maintained at a higher level. Union 
organization may continue to gain. There ts need for close 
study of experience of manufacturers who have been dealing 
with labor through collective bargaining. There is also a 
need for careful appraisal of the procedures of union-man- 
agement co-operation on the standardization of job classi- 
fication and adjustment of work loads in regard to improve- 
ments in machinery and methods of production. Increased 
emphasis should be placed on training program for foremen 
and supervisory forces and on adjustment machinery for 
handling grievance cases. 

Raw Materials: Present prices on natural fibers—cotton 
and wool—are considerably higher, in relation to synthetics, 


than before the war, and maintenance of these prices will 
encourage displacement by synthetics in many uses. Cotton 
manufacturers in particular have an interest in promoting a 
program of agricultural readjustment for cotton producing 
areas that will put American cotton on a competitive basis 
against synthetics and as against foreign-grown natural 
fibers. More important than ever before is the maintenance 
of flexibility in the use of textile fibers, both natural and 
synthetic, to achieve prompt adjustment to changes in mar- 
ket demands. Although cotton can be priced out of the 
market, its displacement by synthetics will necessarily be a 
gradual process as a consequence of technological limita 
tions. This means there will be time for textile mills to 
adapt their operations to changing conditions. 

Plant Modernization: The formulation of sound replace- 
ment programs will be complicated by improvements in 
technology and by possibility that revolutionary changes in 
machinery and processes may make obsolete much equipment 
that is highly efficient by present standards. Caution in 
making large current commitments, constant contact with 
latest developments in technical research, adequate provision 
for obsolescence as well as wear-and-tear, and maintenance 
of liquid funds for replacement or innovation will contribute 
to flexibility in year-to-year planning of productive opera 
tions. 

Industrial Organization, Distribution: \n meeting post- 
war competition, textile producers must ofter better, more 
attractive goods and tell their story to the consumers. 
Changes in technology may lead in the next years to greater 
integration of successive stages in primary manufacturing, 
finishing and distribution. Even where conditions do not 
favor vertical integration, various forms of joint or co- 
operative action by groups: of mills may result in better 
organization of production, improved contacts with market 
trends, and more effective distribution. The sellers’ market 
will change ultimately into a buyers’ market. Frenzied 
expansion of textile plants as soon as equipment is available 
may easily lead to excessive capacity when the first post-war 
clamor for goods dies down. The dangers of short sighted 
expansion and reckless investment on the basis of short run 
demands were clearly demonstrated in the private depression 
that hit the textile industry in the 1920s while other seg- 
ments of the industrial economy were generally booming. 
Technological advance and the more efficient use of labor 
will result in gradual increase in capacity even though there 
is no increase in the number of units of physical equipment 
in place. If there is also a general expansion of plant facili- 
ties, overall capacity may be increased substantially in_rela- 
tion to any foreseeable demand. 

The committee at whose request the analysis was under- 
taken includes the following: F. W. Binzen, Irene L. Blunt, 
Rufus S. Frost, Flint Garrison, A. Ford Hinrichs, L. A. 
Hird, Lither H. Hodges, Stanley B. Hunt, Stephen J. Ken- 
nedy, H. E. Michl, Robert T. Pullar and Douglas G. Woolf. 

Information about the availability of the complete report 
may be had by addressing Publication Office, Textile Foun- 
dation, Kent, Conn. 
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PRECISION ROLLER BEAR- 
ING of extra capacity 
carries the radial load 
smoothly and with a min- 
imum of power consump- 
tion. 


FULL FLOATING FOOTSTEP 
BEARING supports all of 
the weight and acts as a 
vibration dampener; an 
unbalanced load can gen- 
erally center or adjust 
itself. This bearing is hard- 
ened and ground and has 
a lapped seat. 


MAXIMUM 
EFFICIENCY 


In scores of mills throughout the country, 1’ 


Marquette roller bearing spindles have won 


acclaim for smooth trouble-free operation. 


for maximum efficiency, economy and long 


And no wonder, for they are precision built 


life. With Marquette roller bearing spindles 
you can get betteryarn, increased production, | 


savings in power consumption, reduced 


maintenance costs and other advantages. 


CLEVELAND 10,O0HI0 
HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 


RNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES FUEL PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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The Sliver Reducer Something 
New the Carding Department 


By THE EDITORS 


MONSIDERABLE interest has been shown in the textile 
C industry following the announcement of a new attach- 
ment to be installed in place of the conventional calendar 
rolls on cards. Known as the card silver reducer, the in- 
ventors and manufacturers claim that the objective of this 
attachment is to eliminate the first drawing process, or per- 
haps all drawing depending on the type fiber or yarn, with- 
out any reduction in quality of the product. 

Other advantages claimed are an increase in card produc- 
tion of from ten to 30 per cent, more silver in the cans with 
resultant longer running time between doffs, and improve- 
ment in quality as a result of parallelism of fibers at the 
card. 

Patent papers have been filed by T. B. Hunt, of Acme 
Machine & Tool Co., Charlotte. Mr. Hunt, together with 
his brother, W. T. Hunt, superintendent of Carter Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C., worked for more than a year with ex- 
perimental models before applying for a patent. Both of 
the Hunts are practical mill men, each with some 25 years 
of experience in Southern textile mills. 


Simple Mechanically 

The card silver reducer is relatively simple and sturdy 
in a mechanical sense, with a minimum of parts requiring 
adjustment or special care. Its size is not much greater 
than the conventional calendar assembly, and it is mounted 
in the same place on the card. There are three sets of draft- 
ing rollers, which are adjustable up to two inches for dif- 
ferent fiber lengths, and which are capable of producing 
a draft range of from one to five. The rollers are 134 
inches in diameter, fluted, and made of case-hardened steel. 
There is a collar to prevent too deep a meshing of the 
flutes and consequent damage to fibers. The roller shafts 
run in self-lubricating roller bearings, with an oil reservoir 
which requires oiling about once each two months. Rollers 
are weighted with adjustable tension springs to allow for 
differences in stock and silver weight. Flutes are kept clean 
with clearers installed in the safety cover. 


Mill Test 

One unit was installed for experimental purposes at 
Carter Mills in Lincolnton in November and has been run- 
ning continuously since that time. The writers observed 
this installation and it seemed to bear out the claims of its 
inventors. The silver looked better than that on surround- 
ing cards, it was obvious that more silver was being put 
into the can, and there was no apparent difference in the 
appearance of the yarn or cloth manufactured from the 
silver produced with this new attachment. 
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The card on which the test installation was made is a 
standard Saco-Pettee, using one-inch strict middling cotton, 
a 1514, ounce lap, 165, R.P.M. on the cylinder and eight 
R.P.M. on the doffer. The finished silver weight is 58 
grains and production is at the rate of 81/, pounds per 
hour. On this card silver reducer the break draft was 1.05 
and the second draft was 2.00. 

One of the advantages claimed for the device is that by 
exerting a positive bite on the silver as it comes through 
the trumpet there is less tendency for production of uneven 
silver through slippage as is found on conventional calen- 
dar rolls, and less sagging of the web from the doffer. In 
this instance it was observed that the web was very even, 
and the silver appeared to maintain a very uniform tension 
from the bite of the delivery rolls to the coiler head. 

As a result of the paralleling action of the drafting 
rollers the silver delivered was more compact and laid in 
the can better. Intervals between doffing operations were 
increased from 45 minutes to 60 minutes. 

Exhaustive tests have not been run to determine the varia- 
tion of very short lengths of silver, but a yard to yard test 
comparing silver produced with the card silver reducer with 
silver produced with the conventional delivery showed less 


Close up view of the card sliver reducer, with safety cover re- 
moved to show rolls and sprocket drive. 
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than one-half the variation in the former as in the latter. 
This test was conducted by weighing each yard of ten yards 
of each silver. 

The silver from the test card is accumulated and then 
run separately through the second drawing. That 1s, six 
cans of silver from the test card are accumulated, and run 
through one head of drawing. This is then followed 
through the slubbers, intermediates (1.40 hank), speeders 
(4.00 hank), and into the spinning room where it ts spun 
into 24s yarn (double roving) for manufacture into jersey 
cloth on Tompkins knitting machines. No where tn any of 
the processes after leaving the card was it possible to de- 
tect any difference in appearance of the roving Or yarn 
Cloth made from the test yarns was identical in appearance 
to cloth made by the conventional processes 

Simplicity of application of the card silvet reducer 1s 
claimed by the inventors, since the attachment is delivered 
complete, and involves only the replacement of one gear 
driving the coiler head assembly and one gear driving the 
can table assembly. It has been estimated that the average 
card grinder should be able to install the unit in a couple 
of hours, with about half that time required by a person 
thoroughly familiar with the device. It is contemplated that 
first installations will be made by company representatives 
of the Acme Machine & Tool Co. 

Whether or not this new attachment is accepted by the 
industry, the response by mills to the first announcement 
of its production is significant. More than 100 mills called, 
wired or wrote for additional information or samples with- 
in a week after the appearance of the advertisement in the 
Feb. 1 issue of TeExTiLe BULLETIN. This clearly shows 
that the industry is alert and agressive in watching for new 
developments, and is willing to give anything a fair trial 


that promises to cut costs. save time or money, or improve 
the product 


The card sliver reducer installed. Note compactness and sim- 
plicity. 


The Market For China Brocades 
By ALFRED WALLWORK 


SOMETIMES wonder if our textile manufacturers who 
| operate jacquard looms and’ who can produce cotton 
goods approximately 50 inches in width realize the potential 
of the vast market soon to be opened in China for that type 
of goods known as China.brocade. 

Thirty-five years or more ago, this market alone pro- 
vided an unbroken production schedule for the majority 
of the Jacquard mills in Lancashire, England. Year in, 
year out, the looms developed this China brocade to meet 
an ever increasing demand from Chinese merchants. The 
textile machinery manufacturers, however, searching for 
expansion of sales territory for their equipment, approached 
industrialists and financiers in Japan, urging them to estab- 
lish similar mills in that country. 

Upon being advised by the Japanese that lack of trained 
personnel prohibited such a step, thgse same manufacturers 
suggested that the Japanese enter promising youths in tex- 
tile schools in both England and the United States. This 
was done, and these men, after completing all available 
schooling in this line, offered their services, without pay, 
to the mills in the two countries in order that they might 
undergo the actual experience so necessary in textiles. 
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Having served for adequate periods in the respective 
phases of textile manufacturing, this corps of trained men 
returned to Japan, established textile plants and quickly 
took over the China brocade market from the English mills, 
which were unable to compete due to the low-cost labor 
available to Japanese manufacturers. 

Now, however, and for some time to come, Japanese 
competition has, in all probability, been eliminated. Let 
us, therefore, examine the nature of the goods and the steps 
necessary to its production. 

Chinese will not wear plain goods if they can buy cotton 
goods with appropriate Chinese designs. The patterns 
must be originated by the Chinese. They are made on rice 
paper and are painted on with India ink. The figures are 
made up of Chinese characters in circles, dragons, butter- 
flies, orange blossoms, palm leaves, etc. On the point-paper 
design, the designer must follow every detail of the sketch. 
For instance, should the figure have an awkward appearing 
curve or the suggestion of a blot on the edge of a figure, 
each must be shown in the finished design 

To produce the required finish, the following twists of 
the yarns must be made. The filling yarn has a left-hand 
or ''S” twist and the warp yarn must have a right-hand or 
“Z twist. The twist of the yarns must foilow the twill of 
the satin weaves on both the face and back of the cloth. 
A five shaft weave is used for (Continued on Page 72) 
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The building shown at the right was the 
“birthplace” of The Textile Mill Supply 
Company and was occupied by this concern 
from 1898 until 1922. The building, which 
contained about 8,000 square feet of floor 
space, stood at the corner of Fourth and 
College Streets. 


\t left is our present modern home, located 
at 1300-10 South Mint Street 


2, this building has three 


Completed 
and occupied in 192 
stories and basement and contains about 
30,000 square feet of floor space. It is of 
mill construction and was designed by Lock- 
A spur track of the 
Southern Railway parallels the building at 


wood. Greene & Co 


the rear. facilitating the loading and un- 


loading of treight shipments 


Have Kept Abreast the 


When The Textile Mill Supply Co. was established in 


1898 there were only four million spindles in the 


South; today there are nineteen million. 


During these 48 years, this company’s facilities for 
supplying the needs of the rapidly expanding Southern 


Textile Industry have been steadily improved and 
enlarged. Original floor space has been more than 
tripled; stocks have been increased and new lines 


added; staffs of employes in all departments have been 


augmented; a complete catalog of mill supplies carried 
by this company is now published at regular intervals 
and furnished free of charge to our customers. (A new 
edition, containing about 700 pages, is being printed 
and will soon be ready for distribution). 

will continue 


The Textile Mill Supply Co. keep 


abreast of the Southern Textile Industry's growth and 
requirements, and manufacturers may rest assured that 
here they will always find a dependable and immediate 
source of mill supplies and equipment. 


Telephones 5125—5126 
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By ERNEST A. DENCH 


ANY an industrial enterprise is of humble birth— 
one-man ‘activities in a converted shed housing a 
machine or two and an office desk. Other makeshift struc- 
tures went up as the growth of the enterprise warranted. 
The enterprise became a full-fledged company, with the 
founder as president, who, in time, accepted the sound ad.- 
vice of an efficiency expert that only a new plant can be 
completely modern. Up to the extent of several stories went 
a permanent building embodying all then then latest inno- 
vations. For sentimental reasons, the president retained the 
collection of sheds and shacks elsewhere on the property; 
and also, for so-called economical reasons, to storé junk and 
for emergency operations. 

Anyone who travels around the country with his eyes 
wide open will discover many industrial ‘‘shantytowns.” 
Virtually the only difference between the industrial and 
residential ‘‘shantytown” types is that there are no ragged, 
dirty children around; no prematurely-aged mothers attend- 
ing to endless washlines; no cats, dogs, chickens, ducks and 
goats wandering at will through wide open doors! Let's 
leave this depressing scene and turn to the more cheerful 
and attractive picture of the increasing number of new one- 
story industrial and commercial buildings dotting the coun- 
try side in beautifully landscaped plots. As yet, they are but 
far-apart dots. They symbolize the decentralization of indus- 
try—the prevailing trend to consider moving to smaller 
communities, or to establish branch or regional one-story 
factories or supply depots. 


Buy Ground—Not Structures 


Other far-sighted business men and industrialists, as 
wartime restrictions recede more and more into the back- 
ground, will buy ground rather than existing buildings, no 
matter the low price temptations of the latter. An antiquated 
building used for another type of production or distribution 
is costly in the long run, what with major constructional 
and operational drawbacks. More land has to be acquired 
for erection of the one-story building if the allowance for 
future expansion is outward instead of upward. 

Location is the crux to this economic situation. Is it 
necessary for the new plant to be within urban limits of 
existing intensive industrial or commercial development? If 
not, then the land cost for a one-story building, located, say, 
a few miles beyond the city limits, should be no higher 
(perhaps less) than the smaller plot occupied by a multi- 
story building in a fully-developed industrial or commercial 
zone within the city. Taxation is another consideration. It 
is, as a rule, much lower in rural communities. 

Cheap land—and lots of it for possible outward expan- 
sion—is a one-story plant essential. The land surrounding 
the new building will, if landscaped and planted by a pro- 
fessional nurseryman, eventually have an intangible show- 
place. This will be a big asset if the plant is located near a 
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THE ONE-STORY BUILDING 


much-traveled highway or a potential airport. It is inadvis- 
able to locate a one-story building on low-lying ground, 
especially that near to a river or marsh. Thete is the attend- 
ant risk of floods at times of high water. Records of the 
river when on the rampage should be consulted at the county 
or local library. A frank and friendly native can also tell a 
lot, although, like the vendor of big fish stories, he may 
exaggerate for dramatic effect. Consultation of back news- 
paper files should yield a lot of facts. The nature of the 
ground will determine the probability of low or high foun- 
dation costs. Drainage and grading cost more, as a rule, in 
soft ground than in hard. Another uneconomic choice is a 
hillside location. It is less flexible, causing the construction 
costs to mount. 

Perhaps the most ideal location is on a plateau. It is 
immune from most floods because of high altitude in rela- 
tion to the surrounding terrain; yet level enough to insure 
normal construction costs. 

The one-story building is more economical’ to construct 
and maintain because stairways and elevators are not re- 
quired. Neither do lower floor areas have to be reinforced 
to withstand the gross weights of upper floors. Many a 
structural engineer will, when challenged, admit that the 
upper floors of plenty of buildings carry far heavier weights 
than their original constructions warrant. Some of these 
excess weights, as in the case of abnormal quantities of raw 
materials being purchased because of the indication of a 
rising market, are temporary. All the same, the floor is 
weakened. Given time and a lack of maintenance, the out- 
come may be a collapse of part or all of the sagging floor, 
with loss of life, machinery and materials. A one-story 
building will, pound for pound, carry a heavier load on the 
single floor level. 

Another one-story building advantage is more productive 
or storage floor footage. A midwestern engineering firm 
recently computed the productive floor areas, respectively, 
of one-story and multi-story buildings, each with a gross 
floor area of 72,000 square feet. The first building, one- 
story, chosen for the check-up was 150 feet by 480 feet. 
The second building, six stories high, was 60 feet wide and 
200 feet long. Because of elevators, stairs (plus the ap- 
proaches to them), and supporting columns, the six-story 
building lost 10,940 square feet. 

A truss roof makes unnecessary the floor area of a one- 
story building being cluttered with supporting posts or pil- 
lars, the usual spacing distance for which is 20 feet. Even 
though the truss roof costs more to construct than any other 
kind of roof, it provides an unobstructed working interior— 
advantageous for sequence production. It also allows more 
flexible adjustments of floor space as required by changing 
conditions. 

The decision concerning a skylight hinges on whether, 
when the time for expansion comes, a second story will rise 
about the first story or whether (Continued on Page 65) 
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Manager Southern Sales 
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NEW YORK When the E-Man calls, or when you call him, you can order as many 
W. S. Taylor as 12 DIFFERENT PRODUCTS from this one source — all second to none 
Thane-athasinn 94000 in quality. Think of the convenience and of the time and energy you 
save. This is a bonus in addition to the performance economy that 
Emmons Products assure. 
Arthur Harris Emmons Service is efficient in another way, too, in that there’s an E-Man 
shoe aye: in your vicinity, no matter in which textile area you are located. His 
address and ‘phone number are given here for your convenience. Get 
diene in touch with him the next time you need the products he offers. 
Albert R. Breen EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Factories in Lawrence, Mass., and 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. . 
Charlotte, N. C. Branch offices as listed. 
EXPORT AGENTS: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
DALLAS A. Polak, 216 Av. Beira Mar, rooms 403 a-d, Edificio Magnus, Rio De Janeiro and 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co. Sao Paulo Brazil; W. L. Robinson, Casilla 4075, Santiago, Chile; C. E. Halaby & 
1812 Main St. Co., Apartado 139, Medellin, Colombia; J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 1611, 
‘Phone—C-6283; C-6284 Habana, Cuba; Leo Lenk Ave. Republica Guatemala 4, Mexico, D. F. Mexico; 


Constantino N. Sabal, Apartado 2288, Lima, Peru; N. Marvez, Apartado 391, 
Caracas, Venezuela; Storer & Cia, Paysandu 1202, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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Intersectional Contest Papers 


Presented in New York City Jan. 4 at American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists Convention 


Factors Which Cause or 
Prevent Agglomeration of 
Pigment Particles 


By RAYMOND W. JACOBY 
For RHODE ISLAND SECTION (First Prize) 


IN THE A.A.T.C.C. Intersectional Contest paper submitted by 
the Rhode Island Section in 1944, entitled “Factors Affecting Color 
Yield in Vat Color Printing,” it was shown that agglomeration of 
pigment particles can cause a very substantial loss in color yield. 
Inasmuch as coloring materials in pigment form are used exten. 
sively not only in vat color printing, but in many other ways, it 
was thought a study to determine what factors or properties cause 
or prevent this agglomeration would be of material value, and 
accordingly this work was undertaken. The phenomena studied 
can be classified under the following four headings: (1) electrical 
charge on color particles; (2) hydration of color particles; (3) 
nature of the colloidal dispersion of the thickener; (4) effects of 
finely divided solids. 

In order to eliminate variables due to different types of pigment 
dispersion, all of the experiments were made with the same vat 
color paste, namely, Ciba Blue 2BDG Double Paste, C. I. 1184. 
The presence or absence of agglomeration was determined by 
microscopic examination of dispersions of the pigment in various 
media, and by making prints on cloth 

It has been found that all vat pastes tested carry a negative 
charge, and it was assumed that the introduction of an electrolyte 
carrying a positive charge would cause agglomeration. Solutions of 
salts containing mono-, bi- and trivalent cations were made and 
Ciba Blue 2BDG Double Paste was added to each. It was found 
that as the amount of positive charge on the ion increased from 
one to two to three, the amount of agglomeration increased. This 
shows that when pigments carry an electrical charge, introduction 
of electrolytes carrying a strong opposite charge can cause agglom 
eration. Electrolytes of this nature probably would not be encoun- 
tered in vat color printing pastes except as impurities, but it is 
advisable to add small amounts of phosphates, such as sodium 
hexameta phosphate and sodium tetraphosphate, carrying a strong 
negative charge to prevent agglomeration 

Since vat color pastes are water dispersions, and the pigment 
particles are considered to be hydrophilic, it would be expected 
that the addition of substances having strong affinity for water 
would weaken the water envelope surrounding the pigment parti- 
cles, and thereby promote agglomeration. 

In confirmation of these ideas it was found that anhydrous ethyl 
alcohol or silica-gel when added directly to the vat color paste 
caused agglomeration. If these materials are first added to another 
aqueous phase so that they become hydrated and vat color paste 
is then added to the mixture, no agglomeration occurs. 

Gelatinized corn starch has strong affinity for water. If a vat 
color paste is added directly to a starch paste, the color agglomer- 
ates. If, however, the vat color paste is first added to water, so 
that there is an excess of water to protect the dyestuff, and the 
mixture then added to corn starch, there is minimum agglomera 
tion. If the addition of the same amount of water is made to the 
starch paste and the vat color paste then added to the diluted 
starch paste, agglomeration occurs. 


These tests seem to substantiate the theory that any action 
which disturbs the envelope of the vehicle around the color particle 
affects dispersion. This action is also demonstrated in mixtures of 
pigments in oil where oftentimes additions of fatty acids are made 
to facilitate “wetting” of the pigment particle so as to obtain better 
dispersion. Maximum color yield or depth of shade depends upon 
complete dispersion of the color pigment as agglomeration causes 
reduction in color yield or depth of shade. 

To study the effect of “thickeners,” 
various thickening agents and water. These were of similar viscos- 
ity and all had “printable body.” Vat color paste was added to 
each different thickener, the resultant mixture examined under the 
microscope and then prints were made. The results of this test 
showed a range of from complete agglomeration of all the color to 
practically no agglomeration. This indicated that there was some 
property of these various thickeners which had a material effect 
upon the dispersion of the color. A number of further experiments 
were made in an effort to determine what properties caused this 
effect, but no satisfactory answer was found. 


pastes were prepared of 


It has been established that if solid particles of various size are 
mixed, the smaller particles tend to coat the larger particles. It 
was thought that this action could be utilized by adding fine par- 
ticles of insoluble material to the vat color paste. Then. depending 
upon the size of the color particles and of the particles of the 
added material, one would coat the other and prevent the color 
particles from agglomerating and adhering to each other. As there 
are on the market quite a few insoluble and relatively inert pig- 
ments of fine particle size it was decided to experiment with them 
Examples are: silica, diatomaceous earth, aluminum oxide. silica 
gel, bentonite, syton (colloidal silica), calcium sulphate, and cal 
cined calcium sulphate. All of these materials with the exception 
of the calcium sulphate, when added to the starch-British Gum 
paste improved the dispersion 
silica of different particle sizes 
microns, and 50-125 microns 
a Starch-British Gum paste. 

From a practical standpoint these studies show that in the us: 
ol pigments, microscopic examination should be made to see if any 
agglomeration exists. If there is no evidence of any, or only slight 
traces, the dispersions might be improved by addition of finel 
divided particles of inerts, care being taken to see that such addi 
tion does not introduce harmful factors such as particles whict 
would scratch a print roller. If serious agglomeration exists. thi 
work indicates that there are at least three factors which have bee! 
shown to cause agglomeration and investigation should be made t: 
see if they exist and have caused agglomeration. They are: (1 
presence of electrolytes which affect the electrical charge on th: 
pigment particle; (2) presence of materials which affect the degre: 
of hydration of the color particles; (3) the nature of the colloida 
dispersion of the vehicle. 


The Mechanics of Zone 
‘ontrol in Resin Finishing 


An experiment was made using 
These particle sizes were: 0.4 
These were used in conjunction with 


By KENNETH P. MONROE 
For NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION (Second Prize 


FOREMOST of the interesting and useful features of the moder | 


rapid development of resin finishing are the striking and valuab 
contrasts in properties of the finished textiles obtainable by con 
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—back in 1820; When the total production of coal in the United 
States was less than four thousand tons and George IV became 
King of England—two years before the compound gear was 
used in Textile Manufacturing—John Butterworth established 
this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. 


126 years of uninterrupted service to the Textile 
Industry . . . We have. designed faster, bigger, 
better machines to meet every problem. We 
have helped Textile Manufacturers to keep ahead 
of the demands for increased production schedules. 
We have seen the Textile Industry grow from a 
handful of family-sized plants to its present 
position as Americas Second Industry and we 
are proud of the part we have played in its 
development. 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line 
of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 
drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 
calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics: spinning 
machinery for rayon filament yarns. 

Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 
new developments tn Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
Butterworth Engineering stfives to interpret each 
new development in terms of Machine Design 
and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 


BUTTERWORTH 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 6 SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Provide 


nee, R.I. .. 1211 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C....W. ]. Westaway Co.. 


Hamilton, Ont..... ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires... . BRAZIL: Oscar Bandler, Caixa Postal 3193. Sao Paulo. 
CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, Santiago ... . COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, Medellin . . . . ECUADOR: 
Richard ©. Custer, S. A., Quito . . . MEXICO: L. Sloborzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F. ... PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima. 


URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo ... 


. VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. 
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IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


trolling the zoning of the resin finish either within, or around and 
‘‘on” the textile fibers. The two extremes of such zoning are: (1) 
when the resin is distributed uniformly “in” or throughout the 
whole fiber, and (2) when the resin is restricted to a limited zone 
of the treated fiber, as, for example, an exterior sheath of resin 
“on” and around the fiber. 

The efficacy of shrinkage control by the application of methylol 
melamine solution to wool fabrics and cellulosic fabrics is already 
well established. It is the purpose of this investigation to study 
their effects upon other important physical properties which may 
be governing criteria in end use. The following properties were 
determined: (1) fabric count, (2) strength, (3) elongation, (4) 
thickness, (5) air permeability, (6) stiffness, (7) resilience (com- 
pressional), (8) dimensional stability, (9) thermal transmission, 
and (10) shrinkage. 

Toward firm conclusions that the differences in physical proper- 
ties of the finished textiles, about to be presented, are due, simply 
and solely, to zoning, the same resin substrate (methylol melamine, 
with an average of 2.3 methylol groups per melamine ring) in the 
same concentration (ten per cent was used throughout, with iden 
tical curing catalyst (zinc chloride) in the same proportion -(1.5 
per cent based upon resin solids) and the same time and temper- 
ature of curing. The only variation was that water was the solvent 
and fluid treating medium where “in” zoning was desired, while 
aqueous ethyl alcohol was used where “on” zoning was desired. 
Wool, cotton and rayon fabrics were padded with the methylol 
melaminésolutions, dried, cured, washed, dried and ironed. Results 
indicate that many differences in physical properties of the treated 
textiles are entirely consistent with the corresponding differences in 
zoning shown independently by the microscope. 

Since some shrinkage and other minor dimensional derangement 
of fabric is inevitable during padding, curing, washing and ironing, 
“control” fabrics were prepared by putting them through the entire 
cycle just as outlined but using water instead of resin substrate 
solution. Variation in physical properties between the treated and 
control fabric is, therefore, strictly due to resin. 

First, the direct visual evidence of zoning was obtained by stain- 
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If your plans for future production schedules 


include synthetic fibres, it’s time to do some- 
thing about new equipment — right now! 

Follow the lead of forward-looking Southern 
and New England textile manufacturers, who 
have already made sure of improved blend 
identification for applying fugitive tints 
they're using the most economical, versatile and 
up-to-date equipment obtainable — manufac- 
tured and sold by Frank F. Fuller. 

Be ready for the abundance of synthetics that 
is coming. Get your program off to a flying 


start with a Fuller installation. 


FRANK F. FULLER 
Textile Spraying Equipment 


831 Bailey Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 


ing and microscopic examination, the staining medium, Anthra- 
quinone Blue BN, being applied from dilute acetic solution under 
conditions where the acid nature of the dye would tend to accent 
the color in approximate proportion to the amount of resin present. 
Application of the resin, either in or on, creates no essential dimen- 
sional aberrations when compared with the control fabric. Thus, it 
may be concluded that differences in physical properties discussed 
below are simply and solely due to zoning. 

The strength of the wool fabric is not affected materially by the 
treatments both warp and fillingwise. In the case of cotton and 
rayon the on treatments diminish the elongation more than do the 
in treatments; hence the on strengths are lower than the in 
strengths independent of any chemical tendering. The resin treat- 
ment has but a negligible effect on the elongation of wool. With 
cotton and rayon, the on treatments diminish the elongation more 
than do the in treatments. 

For the various fabrics, the thickness of the on is significantly 
greater than the control. For the wool, the im is significantly 
thicker than the control, while in the case of the rayon and cotton, 
the control and the im show no significant differences. There is no 
significant difference between the control and the im for wool, 
cotton or rayon, while the on treatment yields a significant reduc- 
tion in air permeability in every case. The on and im are signifi- 
cantly different for the three fabrics. 

The melamine resin is more rigid than wool or cellulose, and 
stiffer fabrics would be expected when applied either in or on. In 
the im samples, the resin is distributed in discrete particles, and 
some increase in stiffness results. For the om fabrics, the resin 
consists of a continuous exterior sheath; here, it acts as a structural 
unit and greatly increases the stiffness. In the case of the wool, 
both the im and the on treatments show an improvement over the 
control as regards compressional resilence, the mm being preferred. 
The poorer original resilience properties of the cotton and rayon 
are not as greatly improved as are the better original resilience 
properties of the wool. 

Application of resin, either im or on, to the wool, cotton or rayon 
does not make these fabrics better inherent insulators. Application 
does make them thicker, and because they are thicker, their total 
insulation ability increases. For the wool, both on and im treat- 
ments appreciably reduce shrinkage—the om showing great im- 
provement. In the case of the cotton, the control does not shrink 
appreciably ; hence the im or om treatment has an opportunity to 
be effective. For the rayon, the on shows some improvement, the 
in giving excellent results. 

From the foregoing analysis, it is apparent that the application 
of methylol melamine resin on fabrics of wool, cotton and rayon 
definitely modifies other important physical properties. Unfortu- 
nately, time permitted only one set of data for each fabric and, 
hence, the results and conclusions should be considered in the light 
of this fact. It is earnestly hoped that further investigation of the 
physical properties as they are affected by resin application will be 
stimulated by this study. 


Evaluation of Fabries 
As To their Flammability 


By CHARLES W. DORN 
For NEW YORK SECTION (Third Prize) 


EVERYONE KNOWS that the ordinary garments which we wear 
will burn. It is also well known that all garments do not burn 
with equal rapidity. Thus, wool and silk fabrics will hardly burn 
at all. On the other hand, burning takes place more easily in the 
case of fabrics of cotton, linen, ramie, regenerated cellulose rayons, 
etc. Those fabrics which have the individual fibers exposed as in a 
pile, or as tufts in chenille, or as in the loosely matted or brushed 
out fabrics, are easily ignited, flame up, and burn rapidly. Densely 
knit or woven cellulosic fabrics are much more difficult to ignite; 
and when ignition does occur the actual burning is relatively slow. 

To protect the public from buying garments and materials in- 
tended for garments which ignite easily and burn rapidly and are, 
therefore, a personal fire hazard has been the aim of legislators and 
their legislation. Legislation recently was passed by the State of 
California which outlawed certain types of flammable fabrics and 
a Federal Bill HR2496, based on the original California law, has 
been sent to Congress. 

At the time the California law was passed, no satisfactory test 
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method had been devised for determining flammability. With 
Federal legislation looming ahead, it was imperative that some 
action should be taken to develop a suitable testing method. As 
the National Dry Goods Association was fully aware of the serious 
ness of this condition, it requested the A.A.T.C.C. to investigate test 
methods. The need for a test apparatus was so pressing that a 
special A.A.T.C.C. subcommittee was appointed to study the flam- 
mability of consumer fabrics, and this committee set about devising 
apparatus on which tests could be made. 

Meanwhile, lest Congress enact some unwise legislation, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association arranged for an unofficial! 
hearing in the Washington office of Congressman Leroy Johnson 
of California, sponsor of the Federal bill, where members of the 
special committee demonstrated the tentative test apparatus which 
it was developing and the point was stressed again and again that 
any flammability legislation without a good test method could not 
effectively be enforced. After the construction of the above-men 
tioned apparatus had been completed, test samples of a definite size 
were decided upon, and a proposed tentative method tor testing 
flammability of consumer fabrics was evolved. A number of sam 
ples, none of which were flameproofed, were then tested on this 
apparatus with the following results 

(1) All ravon fluff knit, low brushed Bemberg tace—burned only 
in a slight circle; (2) white cotton flannelette, low brushed face 
burned only in a slight circle; (3). viscose ravon twill, medium low 
pile face—burned at times varying from ten to 23 seconds; (4) 
viscose rayon medium pile fabric, dense face length of pile approx 
imately 3/32 inch—burned in 9.5 seconds; (5) viscose rayon net- 
ting—burned rapidly with complete combustion in five to six sec- 
onds; (6) acetate rayon netting—burned in five seconds with a 
very slight volume of flame, but melting during combustion, and 
drops of burning molten material dropping through the grid; (7) 
cotton blanket fabric—burned in ten seconds; (8) cotton warp, 50 
per cent cotton, 25 per cent wool and 25 per cent rayon face blanket 
fabric—burned in 14.2 seconds; (9) long-pile viscose face rayon 
fabric—burned in five to six seconds; (10) pyroxylin coated fabric 

did not ignite on the first application of the flame; did ignite on 
the second application to the same point and burned with a very 
intense large volume of flame. 

Numerous samples of wool, silk, nylon, vinyon and velon were 
tested and found to be non-flammable when tested on the flam- 
mability tester. It was also found that a dressing gown made of 
napped cotton fabric burned very rapidly where the moisture in 
the atmosphere was low, but when this same gown was tested some 
time later when the humidity was relatively hich, it was impossible 
to ignite the napped face. It was found that conditioning, drying 
15 minutes at 105° C., desiccating three minutes, and then brushing 
with one stroke of a wire brush, brought the fabric to a suitable 
state for testing. 

From tests made of many types of tabrics by the proposed ten- 
tative method, it can be concluded that: (1) wool, silk, nylon, 
vinyon and velon fabrics offer no flammability hazard; (2) cotton 
is just as flammable as regenerated type rayon under identical con- 
struction and testing conditions; (3) with cotton having a normal 
moisture content of 6% per cent, as compared to regenerated type 
rayon with .11 per cent, it is reasonable to conclude that cotton 
will come to the critical point much more rapidly than rayon; (4) 
if the samples of any one fabric are all in identical condition as to 
moisture content and physical condition of the face being tested, 
very close correlation of results within one laboratory and in any 
other laboratory can be arrived at; (5) certain coated fabrics, 
although generally slow to ignite, burn with a violent flame which 
is difficult to extinguish and therefore offer a very definite hazard 


Practical Effect of 
Stretching Synthetic Yarus 


By JOHN E. BELL 
For PIEDMONT SECTION 


THE SUCCESSFUL handling and processing of textile yarns and 
their fabrication into woven and finished cloths is predicated upon 
holding to a minimum mechanical damage to the yarn and the 
retention of, as much as possible, of their original strength and 
other physical properties. This aim is dependent to a large degree 
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upon the ultimate strength of the yarn, but also upon the ratio 
between this strength and the ability to stretch without breaking 

When synthetic yarns are stretched while wet and heat, a cer- 
tain degree of molecular reorientation occurs within the fibers, 
which is not obvious from a casual inspection and which does not 
result in an immediate breaking of the filaments. This study is 
intended to show the effect of such stretching, with particular ret 
erence to the stretching incurred during slashing or sizing of syn 
thetic warp yarns. 

Samples of representative yarns were immersed in water at 65° 
C., stretched to a predetermined extent, dried, and conditioned at 
65 per cent relative humidity, 70° F., while still-held under tension 
to retain the stretched length. Specimens prepared in this way 
were then broken on an inclined plane tester. The method of 
stretching is the same that would be met in commercial slashing 

The results of tests with two different sizes and three different 
makes of cellulose acetate yarns are as follows: the 55 denier, 20 
filament Eastman yarn shows an original total elongation of 21.7 
per cent and a total elongation of 14.9 per cent after stretching 
three per cent. This is further decreased to 13 per cent in the sam- 
ple that was stretched as in slashing six per cent. A 12 per cent 
stretch in slashing reduced the total elongation to 6.1 per cent 
while after the yarn had been stretched 24 per cent, the total 
elongation was found to be 3.2 per cent. Celanese 55 denier yarn 
follows a somewhat similar pattern with an original total of 21.9 
per cent, a loss of 4.2 per cent after stretching three per cent, a loss 
of 8.9 per cent after stretching six per cent, a loss of 11.9 per cent 
after stretching 12 per cent and a loss of 15.9 per cent after stretch- 
ing 24 per cent. Tests made on 75 denier Du Pont cellulose acetate 
yarn and 75 denier Celanese yarn show that, in general, the loss in 
total elongation is relatively proportional to the actual slashing 
stretch until a maximum of 10-12 per cent is obtained. If the yarn 
is stretched beyond this point, the loss in total elongation is less 
than the total stretch. 

It is to be noted also that the tensile strength of the yarn does 
not suffer; in fact, in most cases it increases slightly. Similar tests 
made on five different 275 denier and 300 denier medium and high- 
tenacity viscose rayons show a similar effect. Here, however, the 
correlation between stretch in slashing and loss in total elongation 
does not go beyond the six per cent limit, and tests made on yarn 
stretched 12 per cent or more show the loss in total elongation to 
be much less than the yarn has actually been stretched 

Nylon shows a decrease in total elongation of 2.8 per cent, when 
stretched three per cent in slashing, a further increase of only 0.2 
per cent when stretched six per cent. It shows a loss in total elonga 
tion of only five per cent after stretching 12 per cent in slashing. 
Fortisan, with an original total elongation of only 5.7 per cent 
drops to 2.4 per cent when stretched three per cent and shows a 
considerable loss in strength. 

Bright Cordura yarn (50 denier) shows a fairly consistent loss in 
total elongation until just past the six per cent mark, after which 
the difference decreases. When tested wet, this yarn does not show 
any closer correlation with stretching than dry. The loop strength 
decreases progressively as the stretch in slashing is raised. Other 
tests made on the 50 denier Cordura yarn show that, when this 
yarn is stretched as outlined previously, it is able to return essen- 
tially to its original length and to regain its original strength and 
elongation by rewetting and drying without tension, even when 
stretched in slashing as high as 15 per cent. This indicates no 
essential damage to the yarn when it is stretched in this way and 
contrasts violently with the effect of stretching such a yarn 12 per 
cent or 15 per cent while dry. 

Similar tests were made on rayon staple yarns. Two yarns were 
selected, one in 20s and the other 20/2, both made up of 55 per 
cent three denier, 24-inch dull viscose, 15 per cent 1™% denier, 1 
9/16-inch bright viscose, 25 per cent three denier, 2%-inch dull 
acetate, and three per cent three denier, 1'4-inch bright acetate. 
Stretching while wet materially increased the strength of the yarn 
at the same time the total elongation is being reduced. Somewhere 
between five and ten per cent of slashing stretch, the strength be 
gins to drop. In the case of the two-ply yarn the strength, after 
stretching ten per cent, is still appreciably higher than the original 
strength of the yarn. In the singles yarn the strength, after stretch- 
ing ten per cent, is less than it originally was 

The practical conclusions, which can be drawn from this series 
of experiments, must be tied in rather closely with known or 
assumed requirements for a given yarn to enable it to be handled, 


woven, and finally dyed and finished successfully. In 
addition, any special requirements, which a woven fabric must 
meet, must also be considered. In general, if a varn is permitted to 
retain at least 15 per cent of total elongation, it can withstand all 
of the mechanical effects incident to processing. Therefore, betore 
any specifications are adopted covering the amount of stretch that 
can be given any yarn, the original elongation must be known and 
its reaction under conditions incident to stretching must be deter- 
mined 


twisted, 


Effect of Different Types of 
Dyestutis On Rate of 
Deterioration of Cloth 
Exposed to Weathering 


By MATTHEW T. BARNHILL 
For SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 


THAT THE RESISTANCE of cotton fabrics to weathering is 
increased when they are dyed with some types of dyestufis and 
decreased when dyed with other types is revealed by recent research 
work. This investigation indicates that in general naphthol-dyed 
fabrics deteriorate more rapidly than undyed bleached fabrics; 
cloth dyed with sulphur, light-fast direct, and diazotized and devel- 
oped type dyestuffs possesses a resistance to deterioration greater 
than the undyed fabric; vat-dved cloth is about equal to or slightly 
more resistant to deterioration than the undvyed tabric. There does 
not seem to be any mathematical relationship between fabric dete- 
rioration from weathering and the color fading that takes place 

Dyed and undyed cloth was exposed to weathering simultane 
ously in Biddeford, Me., Lindale, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala. 
Warp breaks, and viscosity readings, were used to the 
deterioration of the after weathering. Spectrophotometric 
calculations were used to show the actual degree of color fading on 
the samples exposed to weathering in Birmingham. In comparing 
these samples to the ones exposed in Biddeford and Lindale, the 
amount of fading was estimated by matching the faded samples 
together under a Macbeth color identification lamp. Accelerated 
fading, weathering and ageing tests were made on all types of 
fabric being otherwise tested. 

A single cut of 3.60 sheeting (which had been singed, desized, 
kier boiled and chlorine bleached) was equally divided into six 
pieces. One piece was retained as an undyed control sample. The 
remaining five were dyed with blue dyestuffs to give as nearly as 
possible the same depth of shade. 


measure 
tabric 


All dyeings were made on a 
conventional jig, and the methods were consistent with those rec- 
ommended by the manufacturers of the dyestuffs. 

The following dyestuffs were employed: Naphthol AS-SW, 11/3 
per cent, coupled with Napthanil Diazo Blue B Salt; Indanthrene 
Navy Blue BRP, five per cent; Diaminogen Blue NAA, one per 
cent; Calcogene Blue 6 RCF Con 
Fast Blue SFL Conc., one per cent. 

After these pieces of cloth were dyed, they were sewed together, 
put on a jig, and were washed cold through a large number of ends 
until they were as nearly neutral as possible. The bleached but 
dyed control sample was finished separately from the dyed pieces 
but in a similar manner 


, four per cent; and Pontamine 


A ten-foot sample of each type of dved fabric as well as the 
undyed bleach control, was mounted on frames of similar construc- 
tion at Birmingham, Lindale and Biddeford. Each frame was set 
up outside on the roof of a building to allow the full effect of 
weathering. At intervals of two weeks after weather exposure Was 
started a seven-inch strip of cloth cut from selvage to selvage was 
removed from each sample being tested. From each of these strips 
eight tour-inch x six-inch specimens were cut and broken warpwise 
using standard A.S.T.M. procedure on a Scott vertical tester of 150 
to 200-pound capacity in the lower limits. Before breaks were 
made all samples were dried at not over 100° F. until the dry side 
of seven per cent regain was reached. They were then conditioned 
24 hours at 65 per cent R. H. and 70° F., after which the breaks 
were made 

Flnidity determinations were made on samples of exposed cloth 
covering the entire 14-week period of exposure in Birmingham 
Determinations were also made on cloth exposed at Biddeford and 


Lindale, showing degradation after 14 weeks’ exposure. The fol- 
lowing table shows the warp breaks of fabric exposed at Birming- 
ham: 

Unexposed 


Fabric Original 4/14 4/28 5/12 5/26 6/9 6/23 7/7 
Undyed bleach $28 46.1 420 385 344 313 290 22.9 
Naphthol dved $04. 45.5 419 35.9 306 260 22.0 17.7 
Vat dved 504 474 453 408 380 32.6 27.7 21.5 
D. & D. dyed 54.6 48.6 44.9 400 37.5 364 349 22.1 
Sulphur dyed 53.6 520 489 S515 453 404 376 31.6 
Light-fast-direct 

dyed 404 484 464 43.1 40.5 338 32.7. 29.1 

Viscosity determinations confirmed the results obtained by warp 


breaks 


Some Effects on Dry Heat 
Upon the Properties of 
Nylon Fabrics 


By ARTHUR W. ETCHELLS 
For PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


NYLON FABRICS can be greatly improved in handle and appear- 
ance by heat treating. These heat-treated fabrics are softer, more 
mellow, and have a finished appearance not apparent in untreated 
materials. Heat treating also renders the fabric more resistant to 
dimensional changes, and also helps to overcome the tendency to 
crease when washed or submitted to other wet treatments. Proper 
heat treated nylon fabrics may be dyed in rope form at elevated 
temperatures without developing crow’s feet or dye creases, which 
are unavoidable in untreated tabrics at high temper- 
atures are also more resistant to creasing when dry, and, if creased, 
quickly recover to the normal uncreased state when allowed to 
relax. A further advantage of heat treating nylon fabrics is that 
many of the strains accumulated in the manufacturing of the fabric 
are equalized and thus produce a more satisfactory piece of mate- 
rial. It has been observed that heat treated nylon fabrics do not 
always show the same dye affinity that. is shown by untreated 
nylon, and it is well known that nylon can be severely damaged by 
heat. With these advantages and disadvantages in mind, a study 
was undertaken in order to determine the best operating conditions 
for securing the maximum number of advantages with the least 
amount of damage to the nylon, and also to determine the effect 
of heat treating upon the dyeing properties of the fiber. 

The first trial was made by passing measured pieces of nylon 
parachute fabric over an electrically heated revolving cylinder, 
varying the temperature through the range of 335-470° F., but 
maintaining a constant contact time of 2% seconds during the 
treatment. The filling, which was under but little tension in proc 
essing, showed a loss in width at 470° F. of 1% inches, with no 
creep back. to the original width of 37 inches. Goods treated at 
445° F. also showed a permanent fixation. At lower temperatures 
the goods showed a uniform tendency to return to the original 
dimensions, although in no case did the fabric return to the original 
width. The warp, which was held under tension, showed practicalls 
no variation in length. The greatest loss in strength of the filling 
occurred between 435 and 470° F. The warp showed but little loss 
in strength throughout the range of temperatures used. Filling 
elongation was not seriously affected by temperatures up to 445 
F. Over that temperature there is a distinct loss. 

All these tests indicate that nylon fabrics may be exposed to dry 
heat at temperatures of 350-440° F. for 2% seconds without serious 
damage to the nvion. Higher temperatures of treatment cause rigid 
degradation of the fiber. 

The second test was made to show the effect of operating at the 
highest safe temperature (440-450° F.) and varying the time of 
contact. Contact times used were 214, 3%, 4%, 6, 8, 11 and 13 
seconds. There was practically no warp shrinkage, whereas the 
filling showed nearly maximum shrinkage at the shortest exposure 
time, with very little change thereafter. Both warp and filling 
show a constant reduction in strength as time of contact increased 
There was also a consistent loss in elongation of the warp with 
increased contact time 

Dyeing trials were made using one-half per cent dyestuff at 185° 
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Textile macRinery, pushed to the limit throughout 
e war, shows signs of wearing ot before new looms, cards, pickers, 
motors, winders, etc., can be obtained. 


Worn bearings tend to leak oil, and Bil which doesn’t stay in is a menace 
to fabrics, yarns and floors. 


In order to make oils “stay put,’ it is 
by treating them chemically. Anothe 
their load-carrying capacity. Still anc 
dation, so they do not form gums or 


hecessary to give them retentiveness 
purpose of treatment is to increase 
her is to make them resistant to oxi- 
sludges. 


. Houghton has helped solve these problems by perfecting STA-PUT Lubri- 
| cants, “fortified” to provide protectivesqualities that reduce wear and main- 

: tenance. They possess high oiliness falue. Their slogan—’*’Less Oil, Less 
. Often’—tells in four short words why textile men like Sta-Puts. Ask the 
| Houghton Man to quote you on yous lubrication needs, and tell you the 
| story of Sta-Puts. E. F. HOUGHTON#& CO., Philadelphia and Charlotte. 


HOUGHTON’S STA+PUT LUBRICANTS 


“LESS OIL LESS OFTEN” 
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Four types of blue dyestuffs were used: (1) an 
acid anthraquinone dye—Brilliant Alizarine Blue BS.; (2) an acid 


F. for one hour. 


azo color—Cloth Fast Blue R.; (3) an anthraquinone acetate 
type—Celanese Pure Blue B.; (4) an azo acetate dyestuff—Eastone 
Blue B. G. F. 

Samples pretreated at 420-445° F. and dyed with Brilliant Ali. 
zarine Sky Blue B. S. showed no creases after dyeing and air dry- 
ing; in fact, they appear as if they were pressed, but the samples 
treated at the lower temperatures have heavy creases. The dyed 
samples showed no significant difference in shade, with the excep- 
tion of the sample heat treated at 470° F., which was much greener 
and duller. This was caused by the yellowing of the nylon at the 
higher temperatures of pretreatment. Dyeings made with Cloth 
Fast Blue R showed very great differences in the depth of shade 
There is a decrease in dye take-up with increasing temperature of 
pretreatment up to 420° F.; then the dye absorption increases with 
increasing degradation of the nylon. Pieces dyed with Celanese 
Pure Blue B showed a progressive loss in depth of color with in 
creased temperature of pretreatment. The samples treated at the 
higher temperatures (over 420° F.) also were much greener and 
duller. Heat treated samples dyed with Eastone Blue B. G. F. 
showed decreasing absorption of color with increase in the tem- 
perature of pretreatment. The samples treated at over 420° F. were 
also duller and greener. 

In the series heat treated at 440-450° F., and changing the time 
of contact of the fabric with the cylinder, through the range of 2% 
seconds to 13 seconds, only the untreated control showed creases 
after dyeing in a beaker and air drying; all other samples presented 
a smooth, flat surface equivalent to a well pressed fabric. 

Brilliant Alizarine Sky Blue B. S. when dyed on these samples 
showed a slight loss in depth from the greatest exposure time to 


HE initial article (TEXTILE BULLETIN, Feb. 1, 1946) 

gave a brief survey of the dyeing and printing methods 
used on applying substantive (direct, developed and after- 
treatable-formaldehyde) colors. Application to cotton, vis- 
cose and cuprammonium rayon were stressed with a few 
remarks on wool-acid colors, and their application was cov- 
ered briefly on wool and casein fibers with remarks as to 
special uses on viscose and cuprammonium rayon. This 
article continues the application and uses of acid colors and 
covers acetate colors with reference to their dyeing and 
printing procedures. 


Acid Colors On Acetate 


Over the past few years dyers have developed some novel 
methods for applying a selected group of acid colors to ace- 
tate rayon yarns and staple fiber, though acid colors as a 
dyestuff possess no actual affinity for the acetate rayon and 
under usual dyeing conditions resist acetate a clean white. 
For the hosiery, knit goods and weaving trades requiring 
fast-to-cross dyeing and bleach dye acetate shades, acetate 
rayon in skein form has been dyed using selected acid colors 


and Printing 
— A Comparison — 


By O. B. CHARLES — PART TWO 


the least exposure time. Cloth Fast Blue R. showed very little 
difference over the same range, with a slight increase in depth of 
color in the samples treated for the longer time. Celanese Pure 
B, when dyed on the heat treated samples, was progressively 
lighter, greener and duller with increased time of contact. Eastone 
Blue B. G. F. also showed decreased absorption with increased 
time of contact, the samples with the longest contact time being 
much lighter and greener, and the samples pretreated for the long 
est time being about one-half the shade of the untreated control. 

The samples heat treated in the relaxed state showed greater 
differences in the dyed samples than material heated by contact 
with the metal cylinder. There is first a decrease in dye absorption 
when using Cloth Fast Blue R; then with increasing degradation 
of the nylon, a very great increase, amounting to about three times 
that of the 0.5 per cent dyeing on the untreated control. The time 
of exposure to the heat treatment also has a great effect on the dye 
absorption. At 400° F.—the point at which the tensile strength of 
the nylon starts to decrease—the dye absorption increases. (This 
dyestuff, Cloth Fast Blue R, should be of value in determining the 
amount of damage done to nylon by heat.) 

The acid dye, Brilliant Alizarine Sky Blue B, showed a decrease 
in the depth of color on the fabric with increased time of exposure 
to dry heat. The final color of the dyeings produced with Eastone 
Blue B. G. F. was not influenced by the yellow color of the nylon 
caused by heat treating at the higher temperatures. 

These dyeing tests showed that heat-treated nylon fabrics can be 
dyed without forming creases in the fabric, provided the temper 
ature of pretreatment is sufficiently high. They showed also that 
some dyestuffs dye heat-damaged nylon to a greater depth than 
undamaged nylon, whereas other dyes show a loss in color value 
with increasing temperature of pretreatment. 


dissolved in solvents such as a 65 to 80 per cent alcohol 
solution or a 25 to 50 per cent acetic or formic acid solution. 
The acetate rayon is immersed in these solvent type dyeing 
assistants a very short period (otherwise the yarns are -par- 
tially plasticized and become stiff and boardy). Alcohol and 
acetic or formic acid swell the acetate rayon and the very 
soluble acid color solution penetrates through and into the 
fiber. Then on removal from the solvent bath, the swollen 
fiber is rinsed and soaped off in a synthetic detergent bath, 
thus reducing the acetate fiber to its natural size while the 
acid dyestuff remains within the fiber, giving the desired 
dyed effect. 

A more recent development of the Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. used zinc thiocyanate on the dyeing of acetate rayon 
yarns, in the skein and package form, and the staple fiber 
in pressure dyeing machines. This method is still in the 
experimental stage but appears of value for dyers in obtain- 
ing dyed acetate rayon with selected acid colors that are 
resistant to atmospheric gas fading and faster to cross-dyeing 
and washing than obtained with available direct dyeing 
acetate rayon colors. 

The use of acid colors for printing acetate is of no inter- 
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BSENTEEISM in war plants may indicate ex- 
cessive worker fatigue, boredom, or poor 
morale. 


| Industrial music has materially reduced absen- 
teeism in a number of industries. 


Nervous tension of workers is relieved, and 
) worker spirits boosted by the use of selected 
music at fatigue periods occurring during each 
shift. Many users report that greater safety con- 
f sciousness is an additional benefit of music. 


Results of research to date prove that: 


| (1) Productive efficiency of piece workers is 
increased. 
| (2) Quality of work ts improved; rejects 
lessened. 
(3) Dispensary visits are decreased. 

(4) Morale is better; workers like music. 
(5) Absenteeism is reduced materially. 


RCA INDUST 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 
1201 West Morehead St., Charlotte, North Car. 
distributor for North and South Carolina 
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These results, actually proved by scientific re- 
search, can be reproduced in other plants. Why 
not yours? An RCA sound system suitable for 
industrial music also provides paging facilities 
for locating key personnel quickly, for point-to- 
point communication, and for emergency main- 
tenance work; it is also an excellent medium for 
reaching all employees instantly. 


RCA Industrial Music Service 


Besides supplying complete sound systems, 
RCA Industrial Music Service provides selected 
recordings from the great library of RCA Victor 
and Bluebird music. 


Subscribers to this service also receive the 
benefits of RCA psychological research in indus- 
trial music, and the help of RCA specialists in 
planning effective programs. 


FREE BOOKLET 


The story of industrial music and what it can do for 
you is told in the new booklet, ““Manpower, Music, 
and Morale,” sent without obliga- 
tion, Om request, to your RCA dis- 
tributor, whose address appears 
below. Inquiries from states other 
than those listed should be 
directed to: Department 68-1, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
530 Citizens & Southern Bank 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


RIAL MUSIC SERVICE 


THE YANCEY COMPANY, INC. 
340 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
distributor for Georgia, Alabama, & Tennessee 
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est, though later developments may take advantage of the 
swelling action of a steam ager on acetate rayon. 


Acid Colors On Nylon 


A large number of the very soluble types of acid colors 
dye nylon in a mildly acid and neutral bath with a suitable 
dispersing and leveling agent in the bath. The highly ort- 
ented and high tenacity type fibers dye at different ratio of 
exhaust on acid colors. The chromiferrous type of acid 
colors dye nylon along similar pH values as on the standard 
type of acid colors. These colors are represented by the 
Palatine, Chromacyl and Neolan type and the dyed shades, 
though not always as level and uniform as shades dyed with 
acetate colors, as a whole possess better light and wash fast- 
ness than obtained from dyeing nylon with standard acid or 
acetate dyes. Nylon dyed with standard acid or chromifer- 
rous acid colors, especially on blues, violets and light green 
shades, usually possesses superior fastness ba. atmospheric 
gas fading than nylon dyed with acetate colors. 

P. L. Meunier, in special development work on the print- 
ing of nylon, reported that selected acid colors using urea 
with properly prepared British gum or any like textile gum 
were printed, dried and given sufhcient steaming before 
washing and finishing. Some of the acid colors give satis- 
factory color yield as well as fair to good washing and light 
fastness. Some acid colors mentioned by Meunier as being 
of value were: 


Metanil Yellow M 138 
Chromacyl Black W (Chromiterrous ) 
Anthraquinone Green G 1078 
Acid Fast Blue 5R 289 
Anthraquinone Blue Sky 1088 
Anthraquinone Blue 3G 
Pontacy! Light Yellow 3G 630 


Dyeing of Acetate Colors 


The acetate colors now used by dyers and printers are 
highly ground water insoluble dyestuffs that may be dis- 
persed in a water medium highly satisfactorily when a spe 
cial dispersing agent is used. These colors are known under 
two classes as direct dyeing and developed types. There 1s a 
complete range of direct dyeing colors suitable for the dyer 
and printer while there are only blacks, navy and maroons 
available in the developed colors. One of the weaknesses 
of the direct dyeing acetate colors is that the Anthraquinone 
and Amino type acetate blues, violets and bright reds are 
sensitive to atmospheric gas fading both in the dyed and 
printed materials. There are various amine compounds 
which may be used in aftertreating direct acetate dyed or 
printed materials and which resist the shades against atmos- 
aftertreatment 
compounds decrease the light fastness of substantive 


pheric gas fading. Some of these amine 
(direct) colors that may be used on viscose or cotton in an 
acetate rayon-cotton or viscose rayon blended goods. Also, 
they affect the original dyed shade of the acetate color be- 
fore aftertreatment. At the present time there are only two 
acetate blues that are fairly fast to atmospheric gas; these 
products are made by Geigy and Tennessee Eastman. 

Dyers apply both the direct dyeing and developed acetate 
colors on yarn skeins chiefly and to a limited degree to the 
staple fiber. These highly dispersed water insoluble acetate 
F.) diluted 
solution of a synthetic dispersing agent (Nacconal, Igepon, 
Gardinol, Triton or like compound), then further diluted 


dye powders are pasted up with a warm (120 
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with hot water at 140° F. to 180° F. (preheat water to be 
used; never heat concentrated acetate color solution directly 
with live steam). Stir thoroughly and strain through light- 
weight cloth or metal sieve into dyebath ready for use. 
With the prepared acetate color, add one per cent or more 
of suitable penetrant and dispersing agents, start the dyeing 
at 120° F., raise to 180° F. to 200° F., running one to two 
hours before sampling for shade. If shade is correct, then 
the steam is shut off and the dyebath is cooled by flushing 
over with cold water until goods are cooled slowly, other- 
wise the all ‘acetate or part acetate goods may cool too 
quickly, thus causing “crock’’ marks. These marks are act- 
ually split and distorted acetate fibers which result from 
rapid cooling of the hot, swollen acetate fiber which 1s 
actually in a soft plastic condition while dyeing in a hot 
bath. 
extracted a short period only, for the acetate fiber does not 
hold water or hydroscopic moisture as does cotton or viscose 


Dyed acetate yarns and staple should be hydro- 


rayon and too long and vigorous hydro-extraction will make 
for crack and “‘broken-marking’’ throughout the finished 
yarn or fabric. 

The dyeing of all acetate rayon piece goods is usually 
carried out on the dyebeck in rope form or the jig in open 
width along similar dyeing procedure as outlined. On goods 
containing cotton or viscose rayon where substantive ( direct) 
colors are used in the dyebath with acetate colors, the acetate 
colors must be carefully selected as to stability against dye- 
ing temperatures of 200° F. and the addition of common 
salt to bath used for exhausting the substantive colors. 
Many direct acetate blues, reds, rubine and violet are sensi- 
tive to common salt, which tends to break down the dis- 
persed acetate color ‘‘solution’ and precipitate these colors 
on the acetate and other fibers as semi-tarry substances. This 
is controlled by careful checking of the dispersed acetate 
color solution through adding common salt and testing it at 
180 to 200° F. over prolonged periods of one to three 
hours, which is the time sometimes required by a dyer to 
finish up a blended fabric. for union dyed shades. The dyed 
acetate goods must be dried at moderate temperatures and 
slower rate of speed than used on cotton and other rayon 
materials. 

Developed acetate colors are dyed directly, then diazotized 
in a cold bath containing five per cent sodium nitrite (dis- 
solved) and ten per cent muriatic acid (22° Beaume). Enter 
chemicals in order listed, run cold for 20 to 30 minutes, 
drain bath, rinse thoroughly in cold bath. Keep away from 
indirect or direct sunlight. Prepare fresh bath for develop- 
ment, using three per cent Developer BON (Beta Oxy 
Napthoic acid; dissolve with equal amount of ammonia or 
one-half to three-quarters as much caustic soda flake). 
Strain dissolved BON solution into cold bath. Add sufh- 
cient acetic or formic acid to make bath acid to litmus paper 
(approximately five to ten per cent) and of cloudy ap- 
pearance. Start development cold, raise to 140 or 160° F., 
according to colors being developed, run 20 minutes at 
maximum temperature, check for shade, cool slowly by 
flushing with cold water until goods are cold, rinse off with 
a hot synthetic detergent bath at 160-190° F. No alkalies 
should be used, as it tends to bronze developed black and 
navy shades. Properly dyed, developed and soaped off de- 
veloped acetate shades should be free of crocking. 

Acetate dyes are water-insoluble powders and are dyed 
from a dispersed water bath at high temperatures and for 
this reason are not satisfactory (Continued on Page 65) 
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COCOANUT OIL 


Uniform results can be obtained in processing 
textiles with sulphonated oils only if the oils 
are carefully selected for uniformity and sul- 
phonated under rigid control. That is why 
Cyanamid has taken great pains to establish 
reliable sources of supply throughout the world 
for all the various oils...and equipped its 
plants with the most modern sulphonating 
facilities. Cyanamid’s cocoanut oil, for example; 
was obtained and will again be obtained from 
sources long recognized for their reliability in 
the Pacific Islands. In addition, they are subject 
to critical analysis on arrival. This selectiveness, 
together with Cyanamid’s large scale, precision 
controlled equipment, provides Cyanamid cus- 
tomers with a completely dependable source of 
supply for sulphonated oils, upon which they 
can plan confidently. Look to Cyanamid for: 


IMPORTED— DOMESTIC — 
Olive Oil Castor Oil 
Tea Seed Oil Red Oil 
™ Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil 
Babassv Oil Corn Oil 
Rape Seed Oil Cottonseed Oil 
Sperm Oil Soya Bean Oil 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. & 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS 


“FROM SOURCE THROUGH SULPHONATION— 


Chemie 


FROM THE 


CYANAMID CONTROLS THE QUALITY” 


Water is essential to most chemical producing processes. Above 
is one of the large-capacity water purification units installed 
in a Cyanamid textile chemical producing plant. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... 
Penetrants + Softeners + Finishes 
Sizing Compounds - DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents 
PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other specialities 
and Heavy Chemicals 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. ™ Trade-Mark 


(A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) 
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Overcrowded School of Textiles 


The development of the S« hool of Textiles at North Car- 
olina State College, Raleigh, has been very rapid since it 
began to receive the financial support of the North Carolina 
Textile Foundation. The school’s teaching and research staff 
is now composed of outstanding men both in the field of 
education and research. 

It is expected that the textile schools at Clemson College 
and Georgia Tech will soon be developed to the point that 
they will be the equal of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College, but they waited for the ending of 
the war to make their plans, whereas the institution at 
Raleigh began active development in the summer of 1943. 

Apparently there is something in the theory that “if you 
build a better mouse trap the world will beat a path to your 
door,” because from almost every state, and from ten or 
more foreign countries, young men, especially GI's, have 
recently flocked to the School of Textiles at North Carolina 
State College. 

Last year the total registration was 93 but it jumped to 
195 in September, 1945, 308 in January, 1946, and there 
are indications that registration at the School of Textiles 
will exceed 400 when the spring term opens March 19. 

There are also indications that, if they could be admitted, 
there would be in excess of 600 textile students in Septem- 
ber, 1946, but neither the buildings nor the teaching staff 
can handle that number. 

The North Carolina Legislature, which meets every two 
years, will convene in January, 1947, and will be asked to 
appropriate $580,000 for an additional wing to the School 
of Textiles at North Carolina State College and for addi- 
tional equipment, but, while it is almost certain that the 
appropriation will be made, it is not probable that either 
the additional floor space or the new equipment can be made 
available before January, 1948. 

It is almost certain that many prospective textile students 
must be denied admission and the first move will probably 
be to limit students from outside of North Carolina to 25 
per cent of the total. 


We are not urging any father to send his son to the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State College for the 
simple reason that there are already more prospective stu- 
dents than can be admitted until the capacity is increased. 

We do know that there are some who have already made 
definite plans to enter and we suggest to them that it would 
be wise to file now applications for entrance in September, 
1946. Fathers of GI's who are to be released from the 
armed forces in time to enter next September should now 
make application for them. Entrance blanks can be secured 
by writing to the Registrar, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

The earlier the application is filed the better the chance 
of securing admission next September. 


Unions In “Free America’ 


The New York Herald says: 


Two brothers had built up a dairy business in Connecticut and 
had an enviable clientele because of the high quality of their pro- 
duct. They built the business with their own hands, and they con- 
tinued to work with their own hands as many an American who 
is not afraid. of work still does 

Then came the Teamsters Union to tell these brothers that they 
could no longer do any manual work at their own dairy, and, 
further, they must give all their drivers an increase of 50 per cent 
in pay. 

To the two brothers, this could mean nothing but bankruptcy 
As they did not employ enough drivers to picket the dairy, the 
Teamsters Union sent in 250 outsiders to surround the place with 
a picket line 

When old customers came to the dairy to buy their milk, cash- 
and-carry, the pickets drove them off and slashed their automobile 
tires. 

The two brothers finally gave up the unequal fight. Their busi- 
ness was ruined, and they had no remedy at law, because the 
Teamsters Union is a law unto itself and is not responsible to any 
other authority. 


The United States Senate has pigeonholed the Case Bill, 
which would protect men such as the brothers mentioned 
above and make the unions liable for their actions. 

Every man who believes in freedom should write his sen- 
ator and demand the passage of the Case Bill. : 


Conditions In Europe 


Lester B. Struthers, European secretary of Rotary Inter- 
national, writing from Zurich, Switzerland, to Philip C. 
Lovejoy, secretary of Rotary International at Chicago, IIl., 
Says: 


British people who have been here in Switzerland, but more 
particularly Swiss who have recently been in England, tell us that 
the English are living on rations not so good as during the war and 
they are going without buying much needed additional clothing 
because they are trying to send so much of both food and clothing 
particularly to Holland, but also to Belgium and the British 
occupied part of Germany. 

When I read about the lifting of all rations in the United States, 
except on sugar, | am wondering what our American people are 
really doing to help these people in Europe who not only are cold 
because of the lack of fuel, but are hungry by reason of getting 
only 1,200 or 1,300 calories per day as against the 1,500 that are 
absolutely necessary for living. 

What do our people think about the condition of these people 
in Europe who have so little to eat? What are they willing to do 
about it? Or if they are all willing, what are they actually doing 
about it? 

I believe that the Rotarians in America could do nothing better 
than to make large contributions of clothing and foodstuffs to be 
sent to these countries where people are starving. Cannot anything 
be done to stimulate sending more things out of the United States 
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to Czechoslovakia and Poland and Greece and Holland, etc., to 
say nothing of Austria and Hungary and Rumania and Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia and Italy? Some may be enemy countries, but I am 
not thinking of coddling these people, but of preventing them 
from starving. Cannot we make contributions through relief or 
ganizations of things to be distributed to the ordinary people? 

I doubt if you people at your distance can appreciate the terribl 
conditions that we are hearing about every day. Most of us fail 
to realize that many people in the different countries of Europ« 
in losing. their homes lost not only furniture and their clothing, 
but even the ordinary utensils of daily life 
food without plates and knives and forks, and maybe they need 
the food more than they need the dishes, but here again is a way 
in which Rotary clubs in the United States could help 

Such things as needles, thread, scissors, and a braid that is used 
at the back of a pair of men’s trousers when the heels wear them 
through at the bottom, aren't abtainable. We have got lots of such 
things in America. Maybe some of the people would like to send 
those through one of the relief organizations established for the 
different countries. 

Perhaps I am unjust, but it does seem that perhaps our American 
people are heaving too much of a sigh of relief that the war is over 
and are returning too much to normal living without bestirring 
themselves to help hundreds of thousands of people who are cold 
and hungry and havn't the barest necessities for living 

Can't we try to stir our American people to some great action 
in behalf of these terribly unfortunate people in the liberated 
countries, and even in the enemy countries ” 


Yes, people can eat 


Our editor has known Lester Struthers for many years and 
is confident that he would not exaggerate conditions in Eu- 
rope. Located in Zurich, Switzerland, and in close contact 
with men in every country in Europe, Mr. Struthers is in 
position to know the actual conditions. 

It makes people happy to forget the war and they do not 
wish to think about the aftermath in Europe, but for the 
sake of humanity we should be made to realize the living 
and working conditions of the millions who felt the full 
impact of the greatest struggle in the history of the world. 
With wreckage all around it, Europe is unable to help itself. 

We in America must be made to realize the condition of 
the peoples of Europe and we cannot afford to ignore the 
terrible suffering which now exists. 


The Washington Muddle 


Under date of Feb. 14 a veteran correspondent at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a man who has a reputation for fairness and 
impartiality in reporting and forecasting, wrote a personal 
letter to a member of our staff. 

The letter was not written for publication and we realize 
that it contains the personal opinions of one man, but the 
picture he paints is so terrifying to people who believe in a 
“free America” with fair play and justice for all, that we 
feel that we should present it to our readers. 

The following are extracts from that letter: 

This has been some day and some week. Brother Truman has 
been jumping like a jumping jack, first on one side and then on 
the other, first siding with Bowles and then with Snyder, unable 
to make up his mind, indecisive, and giving first to one and then 
to the other. It's been bitter, hot and bare-fisted among them 

+ 

Tonight at 10 p. m. the radio announced the new Truman policy; 

something I had waited for all day and all evening. I knew the 
situation so well, the line-up of the contending forces so well, and 
just what any shift would mean, that when they said Bowles is 
elevated and Porter shifted, 1 knew the significance exactly. 

| knew all the time how this bird Truman was going to finally 
jump, and he didn’t disappoint me a bit. I have known all week 
that on the showdown, Hannegan would throw his weight with 
Bowles, because Bowles is C.1.0.'s fair-haired boy, and he's virt. 
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ually one of the C.1.0. brain trust. And C.1.0. is politically power- 
ful, and that means votes in the ballot box election day, and that 
appears to be all that Hannegan is interested in 

This is the most tar-reaching story that has busted in Washing- 
ton since the war ended. What does it mean? It means continued 
upward pressures by C.1.O. on wages, continued resistance by 
G.M. and Big Steel and the rest, and this strike epidemic develop- 
ing into bigger and better strikes. | am one who is convinced that 
Big John Lewis is going to pull a coal strike on April 1. I know 
the signs as I see them, and I've been closely watching John since 
1919, His signs never fool you, no matter what he says 

Mr. Truman has lost completely his leadership in Congress. I 
might have said it had evaporated on Mr. Truman, if he ever had 
much of it. He has not only lost his leadership; he's got the South- 
ern members, who are absolutely in the saddle, getting to the point 
where they are going to force strike and labor legislation through 
the Senate. One more big strike, and you are going to see the 
Case bill tied as a “rider’’ in a Senate to the first convenient piece 
of legislation that comes along, and accepted by the House. 

It was no phony action of the House in passing that bill; they 
were in dead earnest, and they are not going to remain quite while 
Jim Murray's little labor committee in the Senate bottles it up and 
puts it in a pigeonhole. 

* 

Truman would like to get rid of Schwellenbach, but he doesn't 
know how, unless he should explode like Ickes did, which he will 
never do. 

Much of the trouble of Truman today arises in the little Schwel- 
lenbachs and other small timers with which he has surrounded 
himself, plus his penchant for never making a decision himself 
if it can be left to some little Schwellenbach to do for him. 

You know and I know the thing for Truman to have done on 
V-E or V-J Day was to freeze wages and everything else. Instead 
he listened to C.1.0O., which told him there was going to be vast 
unemployment and possibly bread lines, and he believed it. Un- 
believable as it sounds, he never once grasped the explosive force 
tied up in the goods shortage market, plus the explosive force of 
vast mustering out payments, plus the enormous amount of spend- 
ing money in workers’ pockets. 

Truman is not going to be able to control the condition of infla- 
tion, because he doesn't know how, and he is timid. vacillating, 
indecisive, and won't make decisions if he can find somebody else 
who will make one for him. And so things, which means prices, 
et al, are going up and up, and then they are going to turn and 
go down and down and down and down 

That should not be the case, and with firmness and decision it 
would not be. Bowles is stubborn and mulish, and closely allied 
with the C.I.O., and he will dominate the situation. In reality, he 
hopes to be the Democratic presidential nominee in 1948, and of 
course he is depending on C.1.O. influence to win for him. Tru- 
man 18 no match in stubbornness for Bowles. And so, what this 
decision tonight means is that Bowles is virtually moving into the 


White House right now. 


TEXTILE SHOW IS POSTPONED 


The management of Textile Hall Corp. has announced 
that the 15th Southern Textile Exposition, scheduled 
for April 8-13 at Greenville, S$. C., has been postponed 
until a later date. 


Another date for the show is to be announced fol- 


lowing consultation with all parties concerned. 


CONSTRUCTION, 


NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


= 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Carter Mills has completed in- 
stallation of five new Foster 100-spindle winders, with par- 
afin attachment for knitting yarns. This equipment replaces 
nine older machines. A new Ace elevator also is being 
installed. 

GasTonliA, N. C.—Burlington Mills Corp. has purchased 
from Textiles, Inc., the controlling stock in Flint Mfg. Co.., 
Gastonia combed peeler yarn plant which contains 39,360 
spindles. The Burlington Mills organization has agreed to 
purchase all other shares of stock which are offered at the 
price paid to Textiles, Inc. 

StuBBs, N. C.—John Harrison, general superintendent 
of Dundee Mills at Griffin, Ga., has purchased Buffalo Mills, 
located four miles from Shelby. The Richardson interests, 
which sold the 3,000-spindle plant to Mr. Harrison, had 
operated it since last fall, when it was purchased from the 
Turk interests. 

PETERSBURG, VA.——Limited production, to test mechani- 
cal equipment, has been started by Virginia Fibre Corp. 
The plant, which will produce automobile seat covers, will 
employ between 80 and 90 persons when full operation is 
effected early in March. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Resumption of operations by Wav- 
erly Braid Mills is expected within the next six weeks, as 
soon as damage caused by fire Dec. 11 can be repaired. 
Reconstruction plans call for new machinery, increased 
production as well as additional employees. 


Tuxepo, N. C.—An addition of 20,000 square feet to 
Green River Mills, Inc., is expected to be finished by Au- 
gust. The new section of the plant will be one story, of 
brick and steel construction, and will provide room for new 
machinery now on order. 


toa 


The new Plexon, Ine., plant at Greenville, 5. C., sketched in the 
illustration above, is now in the process of being remodeled and 
will begin operations March 1. It will be devoted exclusively to the 
production of Plexon plastic coated yarn. Remodeling is being 
done by John A. McPherson Co. of Greenville. The plant will house 
new high-speed machinery which will increase production of Plexen 
yarn 400 to 500 per cent. 


As 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Stockholders of Entwistle Mfg. 
Co., after lengthy negotiations, have agreed to sell Mills 
No. 1 and No. 3 to M. Lowenstein & Sons of New York 
City. The two plants contain a total of .approximately 64,- 
000 spindles and 1,500 looms. The No. 1 plant has been 
closed by strike since last September, while the No. 3 plant 
continued in operation; Mill No. 2 was sold by the company 
in June, 1943. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Directors of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Inc., are reported to be preparing a recom- 
mendation to its stockholders for a major recapitalization. 
In addition, a change in the firth’s name to Miriver Mills, 
Inc., is contemplated. 

MAIDEN, N. C.—D. H. Mauney & Sons Mfg. Co. has 
been purchased by a new firm chartered as Maiden Spinning 
Mills, Inc. Incorporators of the new firm are N. M. Rudi- 
sill, Mrs. Bettie York Rudisill and S. M. Roper, all of Lin- 
colnton, N. C. The plant contains some 5,500 spindles. 

GASTONIA, N. C.—It is reported that Rex-Hanover Co. 
has completed a deal with Textiles, Inc., whereby the Han- 
over, Pinkney and Rankin Plants of Rex-Hanover, all locat- 
ed in South Gastonia and containing a total of some 30,000 
spindles, will be transferred to Textiles, Inc., in exchange 
for the latter firm's Priscilla Plant, containing 29,424 spin- 
dles and located at Ranlo. There was also an unannounced 
cash payment by Rex-Hanover. This trade places operations 
of Rex-Hanover entirely in Ranlo, which is a suburb of 
Gastonia, while Textiles, Inc., acquires three plants which 
are near several other of its plants. 

Mtr. Hotty, N. C.—Construction of a new warehouse 
for American Yarn & Processing Co. here will entail the 
expenditure of approximately $100,000. Covering a floor 
area of more than 30,000 square feet, the concrete block- 
brick veneer building will be one story high and located on 
a Piedmont and Northern Railroad spur track leading to 
the Mount Holly processing plant. The warehouse will be 
used to store general supplies for 11 company plants. 


ELKIN, N. C.—Chatham Mfg. Co. of Elkin was over- 
assessed $307,012 in excess profits taxes for the years 1941 
and 1942, according to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


— 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—An office building addition at 
Leaksville Woolen Mills, costing approximately $35,000, 
will be built soon. The two-story addition will be 35 by 
35 feet in size. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—Sale of machinery in the Gaffney Mfg. 
Co. plant has reduced equipment to 48,480 spindles and 
1,400 looms. The mill is still idle as the result of a strike. 


PATTERSON, N. C.—Yadkin Mills, Inc., will become Car- 
olina Mfg. Co. March 15. H. G. Drake will be secretary- 


treasurer and Wade Fowler superintendent. 
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Numerous Textile Firms Are Organized 


Listed below are a number of textile firms which have 
been organized recently in Southern states (some are incor- 
porations of existing manufacturing plants, some changes in 
names of plants which have new operators, some merely 
jobbers of fabrics and yarns) : 

Rocky Mount (N. C.) Cord Co.—incorporation of ex- 
isting plant, with authorized capitalization of $500,000. 

Rancho Cotton Mills, Inc., Salisbury, N. C.—incorpor- 
ated with authorized capital stock of $200,000, new name 
for Maple Mills operated by the McCanless interests. 

Queen City Fabric Co., Charlotte—chartered to deal in 
fabrics as well as manufacture textiles with authorized capi- 
tal stock of $50,000. 

Pinehurst Textiles, Inc., Asheville, N. C.—incorporated 
to manufacture and sell textile products with authorized 
capital stock of $100,000. 

Hannah Pickett Mills Co., Rockingham, N. C.—incor- 
poration of plant now controlled by Robbins interests. 

Ramie Mills of Florida, Inc., no location announced— 
formed in Massachusetts by Richard Whitney to manufac- 
ture yarns from ramie. 

Fullerton Cotton Mills, Inc., Newnan, Ga.—capitalized 
at $250,000 by A. L. Fuller, Sr., C. J. Smith and Walter D. 
Sanders, will manufacture textiles. 

Atwood, Inc., Troutman, N. C.—capitalized at $100,000, 
to buy and sell textile products. 

Bo-Buck Mills, Inc., Wadesboro, N. C.—capitalized by 
the Little interests at $100,000, to deal in textile products. 

Culpepper (Va.) Textile (Continued on Page 66) 


80 YEARS 


of service to the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 


1866. 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and in meeting critical 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte 2, W. C. 
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Own Your Own 


Weather 


Regain higher and 
more dependable. 
Greater strength 
and more uniform- 


ity in numbers. 


Air enters through 


Drafting of Fibers 
smoother and more 
compact. Waste 
and fly reduced 
to a remarkable 
degree. 


Airchanger unit 


Fewer Breaks. Not 
as many stops or 
piecings. Not as 
many adjustments. 
Cleaner and very 
much more com- 
fortable rooms. 


Or through central] station 


air washer 


Better Product. 
And very often 
as much as 2% 
more production. 


Propelled through ducts 


aL 


with its exclusive 
method of control 
has been known to 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


in a year, or less. 


Automatic Shutters 
let heat out 


Parks-Cramer Company 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Charles W. Carvin of New York City, 
vice-president in charge of sales for Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., has been elected to the 
firm's board of directors. 


P. F. Merritt, formerly vice-president 
and treasurer, has succeeded W. R. Jackson 
as president of Mary Leila Cotton Mill, 
Inc., at Greensboro, Ga. Guy O. Hunter 
has been named executive vice-president. 


Clyde Garrison has been made manager 
of all mill offices which are a part of the 
Burlington Mills Corp. organization. His 
headquarters are at Greensboro, N. C. 


Frank A. Cook, for the past four years 
industrial relations manager for Slater 
(S.C.) Mfg. Co., has been promoted to the 
position of industrial relations director for 
the entire Carter Fabrics Corp. organization, 
with headquarters at Greensboro, N. C. At 
Slater he has been succeeded by Robert H. 
Atkinson, and Mr. Atkinson in turn has 
been succeeded by Allen Suttle. 


Robert D. Franklin 
(left) has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
the textiles, cotton, 
advertising and paper 
products department 
of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co. purchasing divi- 
sion at Akron, Ohio. 
For the past five years 
he has been in charge 
of the company’s textiles purchases. 


Gardiner Hawkins has resigned as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Rayon Yarn Pro- 
ducers Group. No successor has been desig- 
nated. 


Two Southern textile plant executives, 
William W. Goodman and Halbert M. 
Jones, have been awarded the Legion of 
Merit by the Army. Mr. Goodman, who is 
president of American Finishing Co. at 
Memphis, Tenn., served as a colonel in the 
Army Air Forces. Major Jones is presi- 
dent of Waverly Mills, Inc., and vice-presi- 
dent of Scotland Sheeting Mills, Inc., at 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


Thomas H. West, president of Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Textile 
Machinery Manufacturers at the group's an- 
nual meeting in Boston Feb. 14. Other of- 
ficers named are Robert Leeson of Universal 
Winding Co., vice-president; Samuel Roc- 
kell of Davis & Furber Machine Co., trea- 
surer; and Howard L. Smith of Draper 
Corp., secretary. 


Dr. Frederick T. Peirce, director of re- 
search for the North Carolina State College 
school of textiles, Raleigh, has returned 
from an extended tour of, Australia, where 
he inspected and formulated scientific pro- 
grams for wool production under sponsor- 
ship of the Australian Commonwealth 
Cauncil for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 


Jesse W. Stribling has resigned as editor 
of Cotton to resume duties as field engineer 
and sales agent for Universal Winding Co. 
in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Texas. Prior to joining the 
magazine in 1943, he had been associated 
with the machinery company 19 years. 


Cameron Hawley, advertising and promo- 
tion director for Armstrong Cork Co. at 
Lancaster, Pa., has been named “industrial 
advertising’s man of the year” by the maga- 
zine Industrial Marketing. 


Officers of the newest textile plant at 
Mooresville, N. C., Syntex Corp:, are: John 
F. Matheson, president; A. Alex Shuford, 
vice-president; C. W. Gunter, second vice- 
president; W. M. Norman, Jr., secretary; 
and E. C. Beatty, treasurer and general man- 
ager. 


R. F. Gardner has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Balston Yarn Mills, Inc., at 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


W. P. Irwin has been named superinten- 
dent of the Chesnee (S. C.) Division of 
Saxon Mills. J. L. Jewell continues as sup- 
erintendent of the company’s plant at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


C. Edward Oram has been elected presi- 
dent of Jas. H. Billington Co., manufacturer 
of mill supplies at Philadelphia, Pa. He 
succeeds the late Thomas A. Dougherty. 
Albert Dierkes has been named assistant 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 


Richard R. Kemp has joined Troy White- 
head Machinery Co. of Charlotte as chief of 
the firm's engineering department. 


C. A. Gibson, formerly manager of the 
Pelzer (S.C.) Plant of the Kendall Co., 
has been named president and treasurer of 
Calhoun Mills at Calhoun Falls, S. C., now 
the property of Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
Co. B. C. Wilson has been named secretary 
of the mill. 


David W. Anderson has retired as presi- 
dent of Pacolet Mfg. Co., with plants at 
Gainesville and New Holland, Ga., and 
Pacolet, S. C., and of Monarch Mills, with 
plants at Lockhart and Union, S. C. 


Edward C. Michaels, Jr., formerly as- 
sociated with Burlington Mills Corp. and 
American Viscose Corp., has been named 
assistant to the director of industrial and 
public relations for Marshall Field & Co. 
at Leaksville, N. C. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN LIFE: Jj. A. 
White, three years in the Navy and former- 
ly of Carter Fabrics Corp. at Greensboro, 
N. C., as plant superintendent for Slater 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


James E. Baker 
(left), five years in 
the Army and former- 
ly deputy chief of the 
clothing and equip- 
age branch, Office of 
the Quartermaster 
General, as sales man- 
ager for the Green- 
ville, S. C., branch of 
Morton Chemical Co., 
which covers South 
Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama. . W. D. Metts, four years in 
the Army, as night overseer at Mills Mill 
No. 2, Woodruff, S. C. . Frederick N. 
Spoerl, five years in the Army Signal Corps, 
as a member of the sales engineering staff 
of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia. . Marshall Cottingham, super- 
intendent of Inman (S.C.) Mills prior to 
entering military service, as superintendent 
of Jackson Mills at Wellford, S.C... . 
J. Frank Doubleday 
(left), 514 years with 
the Navy, joins the 
administrative staff of 
the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology at 
Charlottesville, Va. 
.. Charles A. New, 
now on Army termin- 
al leave, resumes for- 
mer duties with Jud- 
son Mills at Green- 
ville, S. C. . . . John P. Dougherty, four 
years in the Army, as assistant in the wool- 
en and worsted divisions of the American 
Viscose Corp. textile research department 
at Marcus Hook, Pa. William H. 
Spencer, two years in the Army, rejoins 
Spartan Mills at Spartanburg, S. C., March 
l as overseer of weaving. 


Alfred O. Buckingham of New York 
City, vice-president of Cluett, Peabody and 
Co., has been elected 1946 chairman of the 
Brand Names Research Foundation. 


Following the purchase of Prattville 
(Ala.) Cotton Mills by Robert J. Gurney 
of Gastonia, N. C., and subsequent chang- 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


HOUGHTON 


Sou. Representative 
wWVOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


SIZING 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 

““TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES 
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TEXTILE CHE LAC 


748 RICE STRESS 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
% SERVICE 


CLINTON COM PANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Carefully gauged for accuracy . . . tested on customers own 
spindle . . . making certain that spindle hole from butt to tip 
is straight, round, and the different diameters concentric. 


This manufacturing care . . . close attention to even the 
smallest details spells PRECISION for your bobbins, and there- 
fore long and better service. 


Precision Bobbins Are Made By 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
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ing of the name Gurney Mfg. Co., Mr 
Gurney is now listed as president, Clyde 
C. Armstrong as secretary and treasurer, and 
Ward A. Bushbee as superintendent... . 
At Mooresville (N.C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. 
Gurney is now president, Mr. Armstrong 
secretary and treasurer. J. Will Long of 
Gastonia is general superintendent and A. J. 
Beauchamp remains as superintendent. 


Russell W. Boettiger has been appointed 
sales manager of the Leslie Co., manufac- 
turer of regulators and controllers at Lynd- 
hurst, N. J. 


G. P. DeBrule, formerly superintendent 
of St. Pauls (N.C.) Rayon Mills, has be- 
come manager of Spinners, Inc., at Lowell, 
N. C., succeeding J. Lander Gray, Jr. 


O. L. Ferguson has been appointed sup- 
erintendent of Pendleton Mfg. Co. ‘at La 
France, S$. C., succeeding Carl Espeig 


C. L. Gaftney has resigned as overseer 
of weaving for Leward Cotton Mills, Inc., 
at Worthville, N. C. 


William G. Stanton has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Appleton Co. at Ander 
son, S. C. Frank McGarahan has been nam- 
ed assistant treasurer. 


Jake Stiles has been promoted from sec- 
ond shift weaving overseer to cloth room 
overseer at the Dallas plant of Texas Tex- 


tile Mills. 


W. L. Taylor has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Monroe Mills Co. and Union 
Mills Co. at Monroe, N. C. 


OBITUARY 


Leavelle MceCampbell, 67, outstanding 
figure in the cotton textile market, died 
suddenly Feb. 14 in New York City. He 
had been president of McCampbell & Co. 
since its inception in 1923, and was chair- 
man of the board of Graniteville (S. C.) 
Co. at the time of his death. Throughout 
his career he was very active in the affairs 
of trade organizations, and was a former 
president of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York. His wife, 
two sons and a daughter are among sur- 


Robert F. Craig, 68, president of Lola 
Mills, Inc., at Stanley, N. C., and Gaston 
County Dyeing Machine Co. at Gastonia, 
N. C., died Feb. 8 in a Charlotte hospital 
following an illness of several months. He 
is Survived by three sons, a daughter, three 
brothers and two sisters. 


N. Arthur Laury, a production execu- 
tive for the Calco Chemical Division of 
Cyanamid Co. at Bound Brook, N. J., prior 
to his retirement in 1945, died last month 
at Hollywood, Fla. He is survived by his 


wife and a son. 


Robert R. Jenks, 57, a director and 
oficial of several textile machinery firms 
and textile manufacturing plants and presi- 
dent of the former Fales & Jenks Machine 
Co., died Feb. 11 at Providence, R. I. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 


James E. Stone, 41, superintendent of 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills at Rock Hill, S. C., 
died recently. He is survived by his widow, 
mother, daughter, son, three brothers and 
a sister. 


John M. Gladish, whose inventions in 
the field of tufting machinery are credited 
with originating the chenille products in- 
dustry, died recently at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
IIiness brought about his retirement several 
years and he had not been active for some 
time. 


Andrew C. Allgood, 77, former sup- 
erintendent of Henderson (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, died recently in a Richmond, Va., 
hospital. Last rites were. conducted at 
Henderson. 


William W. Carman, Jr., former as- 
sistant chief of the textile division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce, died re- 
cently at Summit, N. J. 


William A. Heartt, pioneer in adapting 
cotton processing equipment to the handling 
of rayon, died recently at Hillsboro, N. C. 
His widow survives. 


Alfred H. Robbins, 71, former genera! 
manager for Springs Cotton Mills at Ches- 
ter, S. C., died Feb. 3 at Chester. His half- 
century career in textile manufacturing in- 
cluded supervisory positions in a number 
of Southern plants prior to his retirement. 
Survivors include his widow, four sons, 
two daughters, three grandchildren and 
two sisters. 


EQUIPM 


Bell Buys Klauder-Weldon 
Line from Butterworth 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., announces that its 
Klauder-Weldon dyeing line of ma- 
chinery. has been sold to William E. H. 
Bell. Manufacture of this line of ma- 
chinery, which consists of circulating 
apron and rotary type skein, scouring, 
bleaching and dyeing machines, will be 
discontinued by Butterworth. Mr. Bell 
also will manufacture raw stock, roll! 
dyeing, bleaching and washing ma- 
chines. These were all formerly made 
by the old Klauder-Weldon Co., which 
Mr. Bell managed prior to the acquisi- 
tion by H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
in 1926. Since that time, he has man- 
aged this division for Butterworth. The 


purchase includes all drawings, pat- 
terns, jiggs and fixtures, etc., necessary 
for the manufacture of these machines. 


ENT — 


SUPPLIES 


Mr. Bell will be located at Adams Ave- 


nue and Leiper Street, Philadelphia. 


Calco Offers Improved 
Metallized Fast Color 


A new addition to the Calco line of 
metallized dyes, Calcofast Wool Bor- 
deaux RB Conc., is featured in an an- 
nouncement just issued by the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyana- 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. It states 
that the fastness to light of Calcofast 
Wool Bordeaux RB Conc. is very good 
and is equally fast to washing, sea 
water and sea water spotting. 

The exceptionally satisfactory all- 
around fastness properties of this new 
color is recommended particularly for 
the better grades of men’s and women’s 
wear, tropical suitings, knitting yarns, 
bathing and sweater yarns and uphols- 
tery fabrics. It has been recommended 


LITERATURE 


to manufacturers of carpets for steam- 
ships, airplanes and carpets for the sea- 
shore. 

The new Calco color announcement 
contains detailed information on the 
general fastness properties as well as 
full instructions for the application of 
this new improved color. Copies may 
be obtained by writing the Advertising 
Department, Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, 


N. J. 


Brown Instrument Expands 
Facilities at Philadelphia 


Installation of $500,000 in new 
manufacturing, processing and devel- 
opment equipment, started in 1945, 
will be completed this year, according 
to Henry F. Dever, president of Brown 
Instrument Co. During the past year, 
said Mr. Dever, the company acquired 
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and installed $250,000 in new and 
modern machine tool equipment, con- 
stituting, he added, part of the recent- 
ly announced overall expansion plan 
of the entire Honeywell organization. 
The Philadelphia division will retain 
additional branch sites, acquired dur- 
ing war years, it was added, and will 
make other organizational changes for 
greater worker comfort and, operation- 
al efficiency. 


Celanese Corp. Is Given 
Navy Achievement Award 


The U. S. Navy Certificate of 
Achievement “in recognition of excep- 
tional accomplishment” and ‘‘of meri- 
torious contribution to the national war 
effort’’ has been awarded the Celanese 
Corp. of America, producer of textiles, 
plastics and chemicals. Comdr. S. J]. 
Singer, in a recent letter to Harold 
Blancke, president of Celanese, declar- 
ed that the certificate “‘signalizes the 
Navy's recognition of the splendid ef- 
fort put forth by the men and women 
of your organization in support of the 
war production program. We hope you 
will express to these men and women 
the Navy's sincere appreciation and 
thanks.”’ 


Dye Demand Is Now 
At All-Time Peak 


Demand for dyestuffs is at an all- 
time peak, George W. Burpee, presi- 
dent of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
said recently. Pointing out that his 
company’s plants at Grasselli, N. J., 
and Rensselaer, N. Y., are now produc- 
ing at capacity. He said that production 
last year was the highest in the com- 
pany's history, with the single excep- 
tion of the war year 1944, and was 
more than 200 per cent above produc- 
tion in 1941, the last peacetime year. 
Currently the company’s total employ- 
ment including the Ansco and Ozalid 
divisions is at a new high, with more 
than 9,000 persons on the payroll. 

“Insisterit demand for dyes today 
from the textile, paper, leather and 
many other industries finds the Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry in a far better 
position to meet all domestic require- 
ments than at any peacetime period in 
its history,” Mr. Burpee said. “How- 
ever, with changed conditions in recent 
months the industry as a whole has not 
been able to set aside quotas for export 
and there remains a large and unfilled 
export demand.” Mr. Burpee said that 
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the American dyestuff industry through 
improved manufacturing processes is 
producing larger quantities of dyes 
with the same equipment than it was 
several years ago. In some instances, he 
said, raw materials shortages are ham- 
pering production. Although his com- 
pany’s productiton has been unimpair- 
ed by labor troubles, strikes in the 
chemical industry have affected the 
availability of raw materials and the 
steel strike.may impede General Ani- 
line's expansion program. 

Mr. Burpee revealed that virtually 


all dyes being used in this country to- 
day are made by American dyestuff 
manufacturers, unlike the period after 
World War I when there was a rush 
to buy European dyes. “This is a con- 
crete indication of America’s new posi- 
tion of world leadership in dye mak- 
ing, Mr. Burpee pointed out. ‘More- 
over, our ability to meet requirements 
of textile manufacturers is a further 
assurance that no foreign dye producers 
will jeopardize the leading position of 
the American textile industry. We are 
today making some 3,000 different 


Wrap, Strap and Ship 
--. and add an EXTRA PROFIT 


The money you don’t spend in the shipping room and 


in transit for needless bulk and weight is only part of 


the money you save by using Stanley Steel Strapping, 


Tools and Accessories. You also save precious time 


and labor. Bolts of cloth are strapped together into 


one compact, easy-to-handle, low-rate package in a 


fraction of the usual time... five seconds per strap to 


loop it around the package, “cinch” it tight, cut it and 


seal it. Write for full details on Stanley Steel Strap- 


ping, Tools and Accessories. The Stanley Works, Steel 


Strapping Division, New Britain, Connecticut. 
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dyes and dye intermediates to meet the 
insistent and growing demand from 
manufacturers who are turning out 
goods which answer the consumer's 
peacetime demand for color.” 


Spraying Systems Offers 
New Humidfying Unit 


What is described as an efficient, 
low-cost industrial humidifying unit 
has been introduced by Spraying Sys- 
tems Co., 4021-23 West Lake Street, 
Chicago 24, Ill. It is said to introduce 
a departure from conventional meth- 


ods in that the entire item is delivered 
ready for installation. It is available in 
two or four-nozzle units with humidi- 
stat control and nozzles which can be 
set at various angles to increase efh- 
ciency of moisture distribution. Siphon- 
type humidifying nozzles ‘are used 
which utilize compressed air, mixed 
externally, producing a fine, round 
spray. A complete two-nozzle unit ts 
illustrated. Complete information will 
be sent oh request to the company; 
specify Catalog No. 22. 


E. F. Houghton Adds 
To Manufacturing Plant 


Opening of a five-story addition to 
the plant of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
oil, chemical and leather manufacturer, 
was announced at the annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting of that company held at 
303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The building was recently acquired 
from North Bros. Mfg. Co., and is 
located at North American and Somerset 
Streets, opposite the Houghton main 
plant. It will be used to house equip- 
ment for the manufacture of synthetic 
detergents, and also for additional 
warehouse space. 

At the election held during the 
meeting the following officers and 
directors were re-elected: A. E. Carpen- 
ter, president; G. W. Pressell, execu- 
tive vice-president; Dr. R. H. Patch, 
vice-president in charge of operations; 
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D. J. Richards, vice-president, sales; E. 
A. Carpenter, secretary; W. F. Mac- 
Donald, treasurer: C. P. Stocke, assist- 
ant secretary, and Miss M. A. Healey, 
assistant treasurer. L. D. Holland, H. 
E. Sanson, H. B. Fox, C. H. Butler and 
W. A. Bohne were re-elected to the 
board of directors. 

Provided unsettled conditions over 
the country are improved at an early 
date, good prospects for 1946 were 
predicted in the report of President 
A. E, Carpenter to the stockholders. 


.Geon Resins Adaptable 


For Textile Purposes 


Plastic latex made with Geon poly- 
vinyl resins is now adaptable for the 
impregnation or plain coating of 
thread, yarn, string and wire, it is an. 
nounced by B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cords and threads of fiberglas, nylon, 
silk, cotton, wool and rayon have been 
successfully coated and a variety of 
uses suggested, according to John R. 
Hoover, general sales manager of plas- 
tic materials. A tec hnique for stranded 
materials somewhat similar to that used 
with plastic latex in ordinary fabric 
coating is employed. A thin, even coat 
of Geon plastic latex is applied to the 
thread or cord and heated, preferably 
in a tower having a graduated temper- 
ature range from 150 to 300 © F. This 
method yields optimum physical prop- 
ties, while fair properties can be at- 
tained with a uniform temperature of 


200° F. The company has devised a 
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tower apparatus (see cut) in which 
this variable regulated temperature 
range can be most satisfactorily em- 
ployed, and through which the mate- 
rial can be passed at from ten to 50 


feet a minute, depending on the thick. 
ness of the coating. Layout of the ap- 
paratus will be furnished to those inter- 
ested. Textile fibers coated with Geon 
plastic latex are grease, moisture and 
abrasion resistant, permeable when used 
in woven fabrics and have greater dur- 
ability than when uncoated. Among 
first products on which the new process 
may be used are screening, woven up- 
holstery fabrics, 
lines. 


tarpaulins and fish 


Steel Heddle Markets 
New Drawing-in Unit 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., with plants 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Greenville, S. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal, Canada, 
has invented, engineered and placed on 
the market a unit consisting of a frame 
and the accompanying heddles by 
which flat steel heddles may be used 
with the new Barber-Colman drawing- 
in machines now on the market. It is 
said to be the result of years of careful 
research and experimentation, and then 
months of actual experience with this 
equipment in many plants in the coun- 
try proves it to be a perfected item. 


The frame (as shown) is of special 
design and construction, the lock hook 
being of cantilever construction, having 
nothing to interfere with the sliding of 
the heddles from one end of the frame 
to the other. The adjustment of the 
rod lock hook is not only quickly ac- 
complished, but positive once it is in 
position. It is accomplished by the mere 
turn of a key which engages a slotted 
stud. The heddle bar is adjusted to the 
exact degree or tension desired and is 
locked firmly in position. The heddle 
rod can be removed or fastened in the 
frame by unlocking the spring wire 
hooks and pushing the rod to one side. 
The rod hooks or supports and the 
heddle rods unlock automatically. 

Mounting of new harness is describ- 
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ed as speedy and simple. The heddles 
are first laid flat, heddle slot openings 
face down, and key holes up. The re- 
quired number of heddles per shaft are 
then transferred to the thin tempered 
transfer rods and retransferred on the 
frame heddle rod. If a change in count 
is desired in the heddles, it can be AC - 
omplished by inserting the transfer 
rods in top and bottom heddle slots, 
thereby preventing errors, loss of time 
and saving labor. 


Firm’s Chemical Products 
Division To Be Expanded 


Intention of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, to create a 
chemical products division, construct a 
$1,000,000 chemical products division 
development laboratory and construct a 
$3,000,000 plant for the conversion of 
vinyl chloride copolymers and other 
resins into films, sheets, etc., has been 
announced by the company. C. P. Jos- 
lyn will be manager of the new divi- 
sion. Ground already has been broken 
for construction of the new laboratory, 
and the $3,000,000 conversion plant is 
now in the design stage, with a pros- 
pect of being under construction with- 
in a few months. Dr. C. W. Walton of 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


the Goodyear staff has been named 
manager of the laboratory, which Dr. 
R. P. Dinsmore, vice-president in 
charge of research and development, 
says ‘will bridge the gap between sci- 
entific discovery and industrial appli- 
cation.” The laboratory will be of 
brick and stone construction, with lab- 
oratory space for about 75 scientists. 


Charlotte Firm Named 
Surplus Resale Agent 


Textile Mill Supply Co. of Charlotte 
has been designated by the War Assets 
Corp. as-government agent in the resale 
of government owned surplus machine 
tools and production equipment under 
the redistribution program recently ap- 
proved by the Surplus Property Agency 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
The Charlotte firm was among 500 
firms throughout the country who have 
been assigned contracts to act as gov- 
ernment agencies. 


New Steamer Is Described 
In Pamplet By Mathieson 
An eight-page illustrated pamphlet 
describing the steamer developed by 
Mathieson Alkali Works for continu- 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification — Lubrication — Conditioning 


Established 1874 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 


ous open-width processing of cotton 
and rayon fabrics is now available on 
request. The pamphlet discusses the 


_ construction and operation of the 


steamer, which is designed to eliminate 
both kier and jig scouring. It is stated 
that all widths of cloth may be pre- 
pared for conventional bleaching or 
dyeing in one alkaline steaming and 
that the steamer may also be used for 
any of the hot bleaching processes. 
Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the company at 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
New High-Test Calcium 
Hypochlorite Is Marketed 
A new high-test calctum hypochlo- 
rite, containing a minimum of 70 per 
cent available chlorine, is now available 
for civilian use, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Columbia Chemical 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Now marketed under the trade name 
Pittchlor, the product previously had 
been requisitioned by the armed forces 
in very large quantities as a, bleach, 
germicide and disinfectant. It also 
found wide usage. in the shrink resist- 
ance treatment of military woolen 
socks. Charts showing typical solutions 
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and dilutions are available by writing 
to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Colum- 
bia Chemical Division, Fifth Avenue 
at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
ls Promoting Plyweld 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. of Danielson, 
Conn., and Charlotte is sending to tex- 
tile mills a paperweight made of Ply- 
weld, the new material developed for 
use in picker sticks and other loom at- 
tachments. Plyweld is made under great 
pressure and atomic heat from sugar 
maple veneers, staggered to strengthen 
grain and streamlined to give a definite, 
predetermined ship or flex. Last year 
17,000 box looms in this country and 
Canada were equipped with Plyweld. 
Use in mills, states the manufacturer, 
has proven that .Plyweld picker sticks 
outwear an average of 15 hickory sticks. 


Compound G-4 Advanced 
As Fiber Proofing Agent 
Compound G-4, developed by Giv- 
audan-Delawanna, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y., has been 
announced as a chemical proofing 
agent for application to awnings, tent- 


ing and other fabrics whose fibers are 
susceptible to mildew and rot. This 
wartime development was used largely 
in the Pacific theatre as a mildew and 
rot preventive. According to the man- 
ufacturer, treatment with the new fun- 
gicide, Compound G-4, will substan- 
tially increase the life of many house- 
hold articles and the agent likely will 
be used to treat many other products 
such as textile materials. 


New Plasticizing Oil 
Marketed By Neville Co. 


Nevillac TS, a new plasticizing resin 
having very little odor and good color 
retention, has been placed on the mar- 
ket by the Neville Co., Pittsburgh 25, 
Pa. A clear amber, resinous oil with a 
vague phenol odor, Nevillac TS is very 
viscous and slow flowing. It is soluble 
in practically all solvents except water, 
glycerine and higher polyhydric alco- 
hols; and miscible with ethylene glycol 
and its di- and tri-derivatives. It is 
compatible with zein, cellulose deriva. 
tives, synthetic rubbers, terpene, alkyd, 
phenolic, vinyl and coumarone-indene 
resins. 

This chemical is an excellent com- 


THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


pounding material to use with zein a: 
it imparts waterproofness and lasting 
flexibility to it. The resulting protei: 
film retains its alcohol solubility, glos: 
and slick-feel. Nevillac TS has an aver 
age molecular weight of 250. Specific 
gravity at 30.0/15.6° C. is approxi 
mately 1.08. Refractive index at 25 
C. is 1.599. Distillation is essentially 
above 300° C. with slow decomposition 
beginning at about 370° C. Suggested 
uses for the new product are as a plas- 
ticizer, softener and impregnant. 


— — — 


Complete Catalog Shows 
Foxboro Instrument Line 


The Foxboro Co. of Foxboro, Mass.., 
has just issued Catalog 370, present- 
ing the company’s full line of record- 
ing and indicating instruments for 
measurement and control. Arranged 
for quick reference, and profusely 
illustrated, the sections deal with in- 
struments for temperature applications, 
pressure, humidity, flow, liquid level, 
density, and other process variables. 
Control valves, planimeters, instru- 
ment accessories and supplies are in- 
cluded. This catalog is the first in 
which Foxboro has been able to show 
its line of Dynalog electronic instru- 
ments, the sale and use of which has. 
until recently, been limited to mili- 
tary applications. A complete list of 
the company’s branches in North 
America and of its overseas representa- 
tives is given. Copies will be sent on 
request. 


Fabric Shrinkage Control 
Get Much Attention 


More than 100 woolen mills have 
submitted fabrics for test treatments 
with Lanaset resin for wool shrinkage 
control to the laboratories of the Amer- 
can Cyanamid Co. textile resin depart- 
ment at Bound Brook, N. J. Following 
successful tests, many of these firms 
arc reported to be working out final 
problems of practical application in 
their mills, giving rise to a prediction 
that quantities of washable wool fab- 
rics from these mills will appear on 
the market in the fall of 1946. 

Washability of all types of fabrics is 
rated by department stores as the most 
important single quality desired by 
customers, according to a survey made 
by the company’s textile resin depart 
ment. Co-operating in the survey were 
120 of the country’s leading depart 
ment stores in 35 states, representing 
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opinions of merchandising managers, 
buyers and sales people, as well as top 
executives. Control of shrinking and 
stretching of rayon fabrics also was 
widely requested. Almost 60 per cent 
of the stores asked for a finish for ace- 
tate rayon preventing fading and 
streaking of blue and green shades that 
occurs in the presence of illuminating 
gas. Others expressed interest in 
creaseproofing, spotproofing, moth re- 
sistance, shine and mildew prevention. 


Bristol Publishes New 
Post-War General Catalog 


A new post-war general catalog en- 
titled Specification Index for Bristol 
Instruments has just been published 
by Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn. 
The catalog, No. W1800, contains 24 
pages of information on the Bristol 
line of automatic controlling, record- 
ing, and indicating instruments and 
gives hints on how they can be used 
effectively to. save time, and money 
and promote efficient operation: Speci- 
fication data is given on each instru- 
ment listed. The booklet is liberally 
illustrated with line drawings, which 


show basic methods of applying vari- 
ous types of industrial instruments. 


— 


Dexter Furnishing Copies 
Of Two Edelstein Papers 


The Dexter Chemical Corp. has is- 
sued a reprint of two articles by Sidney 
Edelstein, its technical director. These 
are entitled: A Test for Mercerization 
and The Effect of Aniline Black on 
Barium Activity Determinations. Mt. 
Edelstein is a recognized authority on 
the mercerization process. Copies are 
available by writing to Dexter Chemi- 
cal Corp., 819 Edgewater Road, New 
York 59, N. Y. 


Application of Flock 
Contained in Booklet 


Surface-coating with Flock is the 
title of a descriptive booklet, size 81/, 
x 11 in colors, just released by Rayon 
Processing Co. of R. I., Inc., manufac- 
turer of printing and coating flock. 
Explaining that flock ‘consists of fine- 
ly cut particles of synthetic, vegetable 
or animal fibers,” the text goes on to 
point out how these particles of cotton, 


rayon and hair may be adhered to any 
type of surface to produce coatings 
with the appearance and feel of suede 
leather, velvet, velour, fur, mohair, felt, 
carpeting, etc., in all colors. Contained 
in the booklet are swatches of flocked 
materials. Directions for applying flock 
are also included. Copies are available 
upon request to Rayon Processing Co. 
of R. I., Inc., 1040 Tremont Street, 
Central Falls, R. I. 


Meadows Will Distribute 
Kidde Winder Control 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., of Belle- 
ville, N. J., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Meadows Mfg. Co. at 
Atlanta, Ga., as its Southern represen- 


tative to distribute the Kidde tension 
and density control for winders. 


A 25 per cent incfease in production 
of pine oil to help in relieving the 
shortage by mid-year is expected to be 
achieved at the new plant of Hercules 
Powder Co. at Brunswick, Ga. The 
new manufacturing plant, scheduled for 
early completion, is being built at a 
cost of $1,500,000. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


B. 3 GOODRICH, INDUSTRIAL DIV. 


MULTI-V BELTS 


B. F. Goodrich Multi-V Belts are true V belts 
of straight side construction made in accu- 
rately machined molds. The two-ply cover 
takes plenty of wear and seals out moisture, 
oil and grit. Each load-carrying cord in the 
carcass is surrounded and cushioned in rubber, 
and the thick rubber base of the belts allows 
it to absorb the shock of sudden loads. ‘The use a 
of a special rubber compound in these belts 

produce 75 per cent less internal heat than 
other compounds, and the use of Agerite, a 
patented B. F. Goodrich ingredient, improves 
aging qualities as much as 200 per cent. 


Low stretch cords—floating 
in rubber carry load, take 
shock. 


Flexible cover takes wear, 
seals carcass. 


“Cool Rubber” shock 
absorber. No excess 
heat-producing fab- 


ric here. 


STOCKS CHARLOTTE & GREENVILLE 


Information on special 
B. F. Goodrich V-Belts 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


is available on request 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884! 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 


@ WN. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR SALE 


2—Amoskeag 90’ x 48” Tenters. 

i—Textile 60’ x 50” Tenter. 

i—Butterworth 60’ x 50° Tenter with Metallic Housing. 
1—Textile 60’ x 50” Tenter with Metallic Housing. 
i—Butterworth 30’ x 46” Tenter. 

1—Alexander & Garsed 5 Bowl 43” Calender. 

1—Vertical Set of 21 Copper Dry Cans—23” x 101” Face. 
i—Horizontal Set of 22 Copper Dry Cans—23” x 105” Face. 
1—Vertical Set of 10 Tinned Iron Dry Cans—23” x 50” Face. 
i—Vertical Set of 12 Copper Dry Cans—23” x 44” Face. 
1—Textile 2 Roll 44” Face Mangle. 

1—Textile Backfiller 50” x 20” dia. Rubber Roll. 

1—Werner & Fliederer Mixer—33” x 38” x 31” Deep. 
6—Mixing Kettles 36” x 36”, 42” x 42”, 48" x 42”. 
i—Noble & Wood Pulp Beater. 

1—Philadelphia Bag Dryer—64’ x 23’ wide. 

1—Curtis & Marble 66” Disc Dampener. 

2—-Simpson 50” Batchers with Cutters. 

3—-Morton Raw Stock Dyeing Machines, 1-50 lb., 2-1000”. 
i—Sargent 96” wide x 50’ long Raw Stock Dryer. 


(ALL LOCATED SOUTHERN STATES) 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


10 Purchase Street Fall River, Mass. 


Wanted 


By good North Carolina mill, experienced Barber-Colman drawing-in 
man on 20’s to 30’s warp yarns. State experience and the hourly wage 
will accept, and how soon applicant can report for work. Give telephone 


number or how you can be reached by telegraph. 


ADDRESS “A. P.,” CARE TEXTILE BULLETIN 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED — Position as Superintendent of Yarn WANTED—Job as Overseer of Spinning. Have had 
Twine or Weaving Mill. Age 38: sober and de- 12 years’ experience as such. Can furnish best of 
pendabie. Address ‘“‘Dependable,’’ care Textile references. Write “‘W. T..”"" care Textile Bulletin, 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN  Calfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash - 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON V-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Telephone 2218 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING would consider going to 
South America or would accept weave room any- 
where. I am now employed but would like to 
make a change. Can furnish good recommenda- 
tion; age 40, sober and reliable. Address ‘South 
America,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Superintendent; 35 years’ 

experience in both spinning and weaving mills; 18 
years on one job; best of references. Address 
““‘Weaving Job,."’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED as Overseer or Superintendent 
Weaving; 25 years’ practical experience on all 
cotten goods, wide sheeting, pillow tubing, drills, 
twills, sateen, on every model Draper loom, in- 
cluding latest one. Married, in good health; can 
furnish best references from top notch men. 
Write “O. &.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED—Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 
ner. Would consider Assistant Superintendent. 
Long experience in both; strictly sober: good hab- 
its; married. Can come on short notice; will go 
anywhere. Write ‘“‘Spinner-Carder,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Cotton classer and buyer de- 
sires position with mill as classer or buyer. 
Broad experience in buying, classing and ware- 
housing. All kinds of cottons. Write ‘‘Classer.”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


MASTER MECHANIC AND CHIEF ENGINEER 
AVAILABLE—Experience includes four years as 
machinist in textile mill; six years as machinist 
in Navy; several years as chief engineer on ship 
in Merchant Marine; assistant superintendent and 
master mechanic in large public utilities com- 
pany; charge of operation of large oll company 
power plant in South America. Write “‘Machin- 
ist,’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

POSITION WANTED as Overseer or Superintendent 
of Spinning, Spooling, Winding, Warping, Slash- 
ing. Experienced as assistant superintendent and 
buyer for 15,000-spindle mill; was U. 8S. Govern- 
ment Textile Inspector during war. Graduate with 
B.S. Degree in Yarn Manufacturing from N. C. 
State College. Can handle job as overseer or 
superintendent of most any plant. Good refer- 
ences. Write ““K-T,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225.. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Job as Second Hand or Assistant Over- 
seer of Weaving, second or third shift: 12 years’ 
experience, some I. C. 8S. training; experienced 
on both cotton and rayon: plain and fancy: old 
and late model looms. Age 42, married, one child. 
Will make change in radius of 150 miles. Can be 
available on short notice. Address ‘I. C. 8S.,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


SPINNING ROOM MAN desires work as fixer or 
section. Have thorough knowledge of the mech- 
anism of machinery, and would prove worthwhile 
in the upkeep of same. Am very sober: now em- 
ployed but desire a change. Request an inter- 
view. Address ‘“‘Mechanism,"’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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WANTED—SALESMAN THROWSTER 
Prefer textile graduate. Must have at least two ' 
GET J B. CHICK TO PAINT years in college and good knowledge of textile na gy pr geese in throwing silk. 
pe, hosiery yarn and a variety of 
machinery and specifications. Sales ability ab- yarns for the embroidery and underwear 
YOUR TEXTILE MILL AND solutely necessary. Experience in purchasing trade, desires connection with a reputable 
helpful. Good opportunity for sober man will- concern 
VILLAGES. EXPERIENCED ing to work. Territory North and South Caro- ‘ * 
Write to Address ‘“‘Throwster, 
AND COMPETENT. CAN BE- — - care Textile Bulletin. 
T. M.,"" care Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. © 
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TICE. CONTRACT OR PER- 
CENTAGE PREFERRED. 
DYER WANTED 
241 West Main St., Union, S. C. Man who is experienced in the application of all types of dye- 
Phone 183 stuffs on cottons. Piece goods experience is desirable, but not 
essential. This is a wonderful opportunity to work into a splen- 
did position. Excellent opportunity for advancement. Ideal 
PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS ———— working conditions in modern, well-equipped plant. Write 
are always the same. fully, giving background and experience. All correspondence 
They can be uniformly duplicated year in will be treated confidentially. 
and year out. It is NOT a seasonal crop. 
WRITE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
BATSON AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Textile school graduates with or without mill 
ATTRACTIVE POSITIONS OPEN experience. 
Superintendent cotton and rayon piece goods 
Cotton mill superintendents, assistant superin- Woolen man who understands raw wools, buy- dyeing, bleaching and finishing. 
tendents, overseers carding, spinning and ing, grading, etc., for manufacturing on cot- 
weaving for mills in Cuba, Puerto Rico and ton system. i 
South America. Superintendent Southern seamless hosiery mill. Charles p Raymond Cervice lne. 
Master mechanics and plant engineers. Overseer weaving velvets and plushes (South). : ? 
Accountants and time study engineers. Chemists, dyers, colorists. 294 Washington St. + Boston, Mass. 
Assistant wer plant superintendent (South), Pixers for sewing, hosiery and underwear it- 
#460 month. ; ting machines. a OVER 45 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
We Invite Correspondence (Confidential) With Men Seeking New Positions and With Employers Seeking Men 
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Westinghouse Develops Most 
Brilliant Commercial Lamp 


The most brilliant lamp ever devel- 
oped for general use, a 1,000-watt tu- 
bular bulb whose powerful yellow- 
green light streams from a mercury 
vapor arc the diameter of a cigaret, 
was announced recently by the West 
inghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 
N. J. The air-cooled lamp produces 60 
lumens for each watt of electricity con- 
sumed, enabling it to pack the might- 
test punch of practical artificial illumi- 
nation in the world. 


Sixty thousand lumens, the lamp’s 
total light output, is equivalent to the 
light cast by a canopy of 125 incandes- 
cent bulbs of 40-watt size. or three 
times the light output of a conven- 
tional 1,000-watt incandescent bulb,.”’ 
said Daniel S. Gustin, Westinghouse 
lamp engineering manager who de- 
signed the lamp. It has an arc stream, 
about twice as long as a cigaret; en- 
closed in a sturdy quartz tube which, 
in turn, is enclosed by a hard glass ex- 
terior tube. Overall, the lamp measures 
14 inches long .and is less than four 
inches in diameter. The lamp was de- 


signed primarily for the lighting of 
high ceiling factories and other expan- 
sive areas where a high level of light- 
ing with a minimum of reflectors is 
desirable. 


Industrial Research Work 
Reported At New High 


Public recognition of industrial re- 
search has reached a new high level, 
Earl P. Stevenson, president of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., in- 
dustrial research organization, told 
stockholders at that company's annual 
meeting. Research expenditures by pri- 
vate companies in the United States 
have risen to about $750,000,000 per 
year during the war, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, and this rate will be 
increased still further as soon as per. 
sonnel is available, he said. Mr. Steven- 
son reported that the company, now in 
its 60th year, continues the steady 
growth it has experienced since it was 
founded in 1886 by Dr. Arthur D. 
Little, one of the earliest advocates of 
research by industry. Since 1935, the 
company has trebled in size and activ- 
ity. 


Long and wide experience in the 
design and fabrication of bleach- 
ing kiers, starch kettles, and vats 
and vessels of all types for the 
textile industry, enables us to 
offer you superior service on these 
products. 


Our facilities provide for the con- 
struction of all types of process 
ing vessels—in stainless clad steel, 
Monel metal, special alloy steels 
and kindred materials, with riv- 
eted joints and electrically welded. 


Submit your problems to our En 
gineering department or write 


icr a copy of “Tank Talk.” 


TOWERS 


* 


Pressure Vessels 
Starch Kettles 
Kiers 
Vats 

Digesters 
Boilers 
Flumes 
Smokestacks 
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Dyeing and Printing—A Comparison 


Continued from Page 48) for dyeing by padding. 
(here has been considerable development carried out for 
ncreasing the dyeing speed of acetate colors by using various 
ombinations of padders and continuous open width dyeing 
inits but to date dyers get their best production and uni- 
orm dye lots on the dyebeck and jig. 

Direct dyeing and developed acetate colors are prepared 
ind dyed on nylon as on acetate rayon. Nylon fabrics and 
losiery must be preset by treatment at advanced temperatures 
inder steam or hot air conditions before the goods are 
orepared and dyed. 


The Printing of Acetate Rayon 


The direct dyeing acetate colors are printed directly and 
a limited number of these insoluble acetate colors may be 
discharged using zinc hydrosulfite (Parolite, Decroline and 
Formopon Extra). Dischargeable acetate colors must be 
selected carefully for freedom from sublimation during the 
steaming operation in a cottage steamer. 

For direct printing of acetate, a 100-part solution is made 
up of one to five parts of direct dyeing acetate color, pasted 
up with dispersing agent; 60 to 65 parts of hot water added 
and stirred; this strained into 30 to 35 parts of British 
gum, mixed slowly (some dyes are best prepared with Gum 
Arabic) 1:3. 

Print, air dry, preferably on wrapped cans to prevent 
color migration. Steam 30 to 60 minutes without pressure 
or at not over two pounds pressure. Remove, hot wash with 
synthetic detergent and finish. 

For discharge printing of acetate colors (100 parts), use 
20 to 25 parts of zinc hydrosulfite; 15 to 10 parts of water 
tor solution; 60 to 55 parts of British Gum, 1:2; three parts 
of anthraquinone; and two parts of glycerine. 

Print, dry in hot air dryer or on dry cans, steam in ager 
for 15 to 60 minutes without pressure, rinse thoroughly and 
finish. Printers have used intermittent steaming to prevent 
sublimation. 

Due to the greater affinity and penetrative properties of 
acetate colors on nylon they can be printed directly as on 
acetate. Printers have found that the addition of urea and 
dispersing agents with solvent properties such as cellosolve 
improve the levelness and yield of acetate color on nylon. 
Acetate printed nylon does not possess equal light fastness 
to nylon printed with standard acid and chromiferrous acid 
colors. The direct printing procedure is similar to that used 
on acetate rayon with variations in the type of printing gum 
used for the different acetate colors and types of goods. 


The One-Story Building in Industry 


(Continued from Page 36) the building will increase 
outward. If expansion is going to be upward, then the sky- 
light should be omitted, since it will avoid the expense of 
removing it and filling it. 

From a life-saving standpoint, fire hazards in a one-story 
building are less. Quicker release of workers from the 
building into the safety zone outside is possible. There are 
no stairway delays and complications; neither is there likely 
to be any serious injuries to workers jumping out of one- 
story windows in the emergency. “Large areas subject to 
one fire’ is one large fire insurance company's practical 
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105 Washington St. 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


kstablished 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask tor NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by nome or 
style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build o 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mond. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough . : 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 
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HOPE MACHINERY 


42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


b 
THOMAS NELSON 
an Emeritus, School 
Textile 
Carolina State College 


A NEW BOOK of 168 
pages, by a recognized 
authority: profusely illus- 
trated: cloth bound. Price 
$125 ... Orders filled 
promptly. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, WN. C. 


objection to the one-story building. Adequate fire protection 
for a one-story building includes the following essentials: 
(1) Fire walls with automatic fire doors and openings to 
segregate the areas into smaller units. (2) Any building 
with a wooden roof requires automatic sprinklers. The 
fact of the building contents being non-combustible does not 
change the requirement of automatic sprinklers. Such a 
precaution minimizes the possibility of the entire roof 
being destroyed, causing same to cave in and spread to the 
entire interior. (3) Automatic sprinklers are desirable even 
when the one-story building is of the so-called fireproof 
type. A small amount of burnable material at some point 
could cause a damaging, if localized, fire. 

The possibility of business expansion is unpredictable as 
to when it will occur, and how much additional space will 
be needed. The most that can be done by the time the 
original one-story building gets to the blueprint stage is to 
decide whether subsequent extensions are to be outward or 
upward—and stick to this decision. It will be cheaper in 
the long run. If the decision is to sprout side wings to the 
all-on-one-floor layout, each such annex should measure up 
to the architectural and other standards of the original plant 
building. 


— 


Numerous Textile Firms Are Organized 


(Cantinued from Page 53) Mills — maximum capital 
is $100,000. Officers, all of Richmond, Va., are: Benjamin 
Lovenstein, president; Harold A. Lovenstein, vice-president; 
and Rebecca A. Lovenstein, secretary and treasurer. 
Carolina Yarn Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N.. C.—authorized 
capital stock of $250,000, to manufacture yarn and cloth. 
Catawba Converting Co., Belmont, N. C.—to deal in tex- 
tile fabrics with authorized capital stock of $100,000. 
Marchant Co., Greenville, $. C.—capitalized at $50,000, 
to deal in textiles. Officers are: T. M. Marchant, Jr., presi- 
dent and treasurer; P. S. Marchant, vice-president; and W. 


_P. Childers, secretary. 


Hurt Mfg. Co., Rockmart, Ga.—to manufacture chenille 
products, operated and owned by Paul W- Hurt. 

McLean Co., Inc., High Point, N. C.—to deal in textile 
products with authorized capital stock of $100,000. 

Sedgefield Fabrics Co., Burlington, N. C.—to deal in 
manufactured products with authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. 

Tower Mfg. Co., Landis, N. C.—producing bedspreads 
under partnership set-up. 

Warren Combed Yarn Corp., Charlotte—to deal in tex- 
tile products with authorized capital stock of $50,000. 

Archdale (N. C.) Mfg. Co.—to manufacture women’s 
apparel and bedspreads. 

Virgin Mills, Inc., Maiden, N. C.—authorized capital 
stock of 1,000 shares. 


Florida Starch Plant To Utilize Potato 


Extensive commercial production of starch derived from 
the sweet potato will start next fall in the new $7,000,000 
plant erected at Clewiston, Fla., by the United States Sugar 
Corp. Annual output of starch is expected to be 75,000,- 
000 pounds. The starch and its derivatives can be used in 
a wide range of commercial applications, including ad- 
hesives and textile sizings. 
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Industrial Rayon Reports 1945 Operations 


Industrial Rayon Corp. has reported net income for the 
year ended Dee. 31, 1945, of $2,438,313, which after pay- 
ment of preferred dividends is equal to $2.62 per share of 
common stock. This compares with net earnings of $1.85 
per common share in 1944. Hiram S. Rivitz, president, in 
his annual letter to shareholders reported that $500,000 
(49 cents per share) of the company's 1945 income rep- 
resented a down payment by Courtaulds, Ltd., of England 
on its purchase for $5,000,000 of patent rights covering 
Industrial Rayon’s continuous process in Continental 
Europe, Great Britian and its dominions. The balance ts 
payable $750,000 in 1946, $1,250,000 in 1947 and $2,500,- 

000 1n 1948. 
j The sale of continuous process rights in Cuba to Com- 
pania Rayonera Cubana for a consideration of $1,000,000 
has been negotiated since the first of the year, he reported. 


This is to be paid in amounts of $200,000 each over a 


period of five years, beginning in 1946. “These sales evi- 


dence the decision of our company to make available to 
others our continuous process for the production of viscose 
rayon yarn,’ Mr. Rivitz said. “Our initial confidence in 
the merits of this process and its economic value from the 


standpoint of efficient production and superior merchandise 
has proved well justified. It is our earnest belief that in 
time the continuous process of Industrial Rayon will be- 
come standard procedure for the manufacture of viscose 
rayon yarn in many countries of the world.”’ 

The report reflected the accelerated amortization of 
emergency facilities costing approximately $18,000,000 
which were erected in Cleveland and Painesville during the 
war years for the production of tire yarn, cord and fabric. 


. 
The company’s election to complete the amortization of 
these facilities at Sept. 30, 1945, resulted in claims for re- TOMORROW'S 
fund of income taxes and a reduction in current tax lia- } 
bilities totaling $10,799,368. After this amortization ad- > : / 
PACKAGE Tedag. 


justment, the new tire yarn, cord and fabric facilities were 
carried at $3,825,011. A five-year bank loan in the amount 
of $6,000,000 negotiated early in 1945 was paid in full 
Dec. 28, 1945. Net sales for the year 1945 totaled $32,- 
872,198, as compared with previous record sales of $22,- 


432,561 in 1944. Skidloading, palletizing or bundling 
Commenting on the need for expansion to meet the criti- ' SE 
cal shortage of textile yarns, Mr. Rivitz pointed out that make possible the shipping and hand- 


the company has less than 20,000,000 pounds of continuous 
process capacity for this purpose in an industry now pro- 
ducing 250,000,000 pounds of viscose rayon textile yarns 
in the face of a potential demand for double that amount. 


ling of a group of packages, semi-fin- 


ished parts or finished products in one 


“The result of this situation ts quite obvious,” he said, “We unit—Acme Uni-Pak—a method pio- 
are unable to adequately supply even those mills which use ‘ 
modest amounts of our product, tO say nothing of the larger neered by Doc Steelstrap. The result 1S 
accounts. It is therefore most desirable that we expand our 


lower handling costs for you and your 
‘ tacilities for the manutacture of yarn for textiles by the . 5 Y y 


continuous process.” 

Prevailing high building costs, coupled with an O.P.A. 
ceiling price of 55 cents per pound on 150 denier yarn and money with Acme Uni-Pak. 
the unwillingness of contractors to accept building con- 
tracts on a fixed price basis, were reported by Mr. Rivitz 
to be deterrents to the immediate realization of the com- 
pany s announc ed plans for erection of a 30,000,000-pound 
capacity plant. He also pointed out that the limited capacity 


AOME STEEL 
of rayon pulp mills would have to be expanded to insure ACME STEEL CUMPANY CHIEAGO 


an adequate supply of raw materials for a new plant. 


customers. Perhaps you, too, can save 


NEW YORK 17 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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Looking to the future 


with a proud past . 


Ray Chemical Co 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Tested and Approved 


TEATILE 
CHEMICALS 
AND SWAPS 


Textile Body Approves Jap Import Program 


Confirmation of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's recommen- 
dation to Washington of a Japanese raw cotton import 
program of 340,000 short tons this year, starting April 1, 
has been given by the International Textile Committee in 
Tokyo. General MacArthur specified 200,000 tons as Ja- 
pans requirements for internal consumption and reported 
140,000 tons as the estimated additional capacity that 
Japanese mills could process for export to meet the world 
textile shortage. 

Fred Taylor of Washington, senior American committee 
member, said that the 200,000-ton program for Japanese 
domestic use already has the approval of Washington, and 
that it contemplates the importing to Japan of 34 per cent 
of that amount during April, May and June. Other Ameri- 
can membets of the committee include H. Wickliffe Rose, 
American Viscose Corp.; Frank Rowe, Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills; Harry Bailey, former chairman of the 
board of Wellington Sears Co.; Stanley Nehmer. The 
English member is Frank Winterbottom and the Indian 
representative is Bharat Ram. 

Another party, the Textile Operating Group, also has 
gone to Japan, where it will comprise the textile policy 
section of the export-import branch of the Economic and 
Scientific Division of General MacArthur's headquarters. 
In the group are Lee Fleming, James G. Torrens, deputy 
chief of the textile branch of Civilian Production Admini- 
stration, and Hitam Nones, deputy chief of the cotton sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Solvents Seen As Menace To Health 


Organic solvents, which are among the most widely used 
industrial chemicals, can be dangerous to health unless 
workmen are protected from inhalation of the solvent va- 
pors and prolonged skin contact with the liquids, it is re- 
ported by the Safety Institute, Inc. The control of these 
hazards, in addition to its-humanitarian value, pays sizable 
dividends in dollars and cents, it announces further. Loss 
of solvent, it suggests, is avoided by controls which are de- 
signed primarily to protect health through minimizing the 
evaporation of volatile liquids. If it is mecessary to use sol- 
vents in the open, specially designed work procedures and 
operating equipment will prevent vapors from escaping. 
The institute has suggested that an adequate solvent safety 
program, in addition to being an important factor in de- 
creasing solvent loss, increasing efficiency, and improving 
labor relations, diminishes compensation payments and 
helps cut the cost of compensation insurance. Plant records 
indicating that workroom air has been analyzed regularly 
for solvent vapors and that solvent workers have received 
periodic medical check-ups may prove to be useful weapons 
against ill-advised demands for compensation for occupa- 
tional rmyuries. 


U. S. Rubber Ups Textile Requirements 


United States Rubber Co. reported last month that it 
will require 20 per cent more textiles during 1946 than in 
the average pre-war year in order to carry out a greatly ex- 
panded production program in tires and other rubber pro- 
ducts. The major portion of the textiles will go into tire 
cord. More rayon will be used than in pre-war years but 
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also required will be increased quantities of high-quality 
cotton for tire cord, Lastex yarn, footwear, rainwear, pelt- 
ing, hose, wire insulation and many other products. 

Through laboratory research, United States Rubber Co. 
is striving constantly to improve the quality of textiles. 
One of the most impurtant advances in this direction is 
Ustex, a cotton yarn treated with chemicals to give it as 
much as 70 per cent more tensile strength than untreated 
cotton. During the war this yarn was used principally in 
parachute webbing. As a peacetime product, it will be used 
in such applications as sewing thread, belting and hose. 
Another wartime product with promising post-war possi- 
bilities is Asbeston, a fabric formerly used to make fire- 
fighting suits for the Army and Navy and now being made 
into burnproof ironing board covers. Research is} being 
continued on this product. 

The rubber company owns and operates seven of its 
own textile mills in New England and the South. The en- 
tire output of these mills, together with additional textiles 
purchased from other firms will be required during 1946 
in the production of rubber products. Chief bottlenecks 
to production in the company’s own mills are the shortage 
of manpower and difficulty in obtaining new equipment 
of modern design. 


Ray Bell Re-elected By Merchants Group 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, W. 
Ray Bell was re-elected president, George M. Miller of 
Turner Halsey Co. was named vice-president, R. Edgar 
Bensoa of Woodward, Baldwin & Co. was named treasurer, 
and John L. Severance was re-elected secretary. 

Mr. Miller succeeds Saul F. Dribben of Cone Export & 
Commission Co., Inc., in the office of vice-president, and 
Mr. Benson succeeds Charles A. Sweet of Iselin-Jefferson 
Co., as treasurer. Mr. Dribben had served for six consecu- 
tive years and Mr. Sweet for seven, consenting to remain 
in office and guide association affairs throughout the. war 
period. Mr. Bell expressed the gratitude and deep sense 
of obligation of both the board and the membership to the 
retiring officers for their long periods of service. 

Mr. Dribben, Mr. Sweet and Mr. John C. Hughes of 
McCampbell & Co., Inc., were appointed to serve with the 
officers as an executive committee during the coming year. 
At the same meeting, Dunson Sales Co., 40 Worth Street, 
New York City, was elected to membership in the associa- 
tion. 


—SINCE 1923— 


Complete Service, 
| Elevated Water Tanks 
and Standpipes. 


Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CoO. 


COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Home Office: Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 
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For the Long Pull! 


TO HENLEY—paper service is not merely mak- 
ing a sale. It is an industrial relationship—an 
affiliation of mutual trust in which demand is 
adequately and intelligently supplied. 


So HENLEY plans for the long pull! 


New papers and paper products are coming 
along. Mills with which we are closely associated 
are completing researches promising surprising 
advantages to paper users. We are directly in 
line to transmit those advantages to our custom- 
ers. 


With HENLEY, reconversion speeds along— 
increases in staff, improved facilities, new refine- 
ments of service, in-plant training for higher effi- 
ciencies. 

Every step is directed toward a steadfast 
industrial relationship with customers—for a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether! 


Address Inquiries About Current Needs 
to the Main Office in High Point 


PARK! Nay Company 


PARKER PAPER CO. W 
Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 1975 Merchandise Mert 
BOSTON, MASS. . 99 Chewney Su. 

WEW ORLEANS. LA. 20! Bolter Bide 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1.9.96 Widener Bldg 
ATLANTA, GA. . 216-217 Welton Bldg 


Louis. 913 Olice Soret 
SAM FRANCISCO, CALIF. Worker 


SELLING AGENTS 


COMPANY 


90 WORTH STREET, N.Y. C. 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
Modern 


Package and Rotary 
Dyeing Machines 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING CO. 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 


Represented by 


J. A. Okey Graham, N. C. 
Wm. E. Wyche Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey Rock Hill, S. C. 


> 


Textile Mill Supply Co. Expanding 


Textile Mill Supply Co. of Charlotte has completed the 
first phase of an extensive expansion and modernization 
program with the construction of a group of private offices 
for the executives, and a general office for the clerical staff, 
on the first floor of its building at 1300-10 Mint Street. The 
entire second floor on which some of the offices were for- 


View of the new general offices of Textile Mill Supply Ce. at Charlotte. 


merly situated is thus made available for increased inven- 
tories of the large and varied line of mill supplies which the 
company carries. 

The new offices have tiled floors, are equipped with fluor- 
escent overhead lamps, and are air conditioned. Further 
plans include an extension of the present building at the 
rear to occupy a lot 100 feet in depth, which the company 
now owns. It was pointed out that completion of the ex- 
pansion program will insure greatly improved facilities for 
serving the mills in this section. 

Included among the well known manufacturers for which 
Textile Mill Supply Co. acts as distributor are: Brown & 


Display counter on first floor; executive offices are shown at left. 


Sharpe Mfg. Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Graton 
& Knight Co., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., SKF Industries, Inc., Republic Steel 
Corp., Keystone Lubricating Co., Jenkins Bros., Simonds 
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Abrasive Co., Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., American 
Pulley Co., Hendy Machine Co., Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., H & P Spool & Bobbin Co. (small bobbins and 
fibre head spools), Terrell Machine Co. (card room bob- 
bins and wood spools), Barber Mfg. Co. (spinning tape), 
Fields Mfg. Co. (slasher and clearer cloths). 

Ofhcers of the company are: J. H. Bobbitt, who succeeded 
the late Fred Glover as president; R. S. Bigham, vice-presi- 
dent; F. A. Hipp, vice-president; A. K. Glover, secretary; 
E. G. Glover, treasurer. 


Laborism vs. Americanism 


(Continued from Page 29) with the fate of the workers 
under Nazism and Fascism, but it is a little known fact that 
the fate of the workers in the original communist state is 
just about as bad if not worse. It is a known fact that the 
average size of the Russian working man has decreased in 
the past 20 years under Communism simply through a de- 
ficiency m the proper things to eat. The luxuries and even 
comforts in food and clothing in Russia today are restricted 
to the leaders of the Communist Party, while the more than 
180,000,000 peoples of the Russian nation have neither 
enough food nor clothing—and least of all have they any 
rights to say or do anything about. it. 

Our American laboring men who are union members 
are realizing all these things today. And more, they are 
realizing that labor, as it has developed in the last few 
years cannot and does not offer the working man the real 
advantages of self development and improvement that does 
free enterprise, industry and the original American ideal 
of an organization and government for the people as well 
as of the people. American laboring men know that labor 
as it is today cannot and does not reward real brains and 
merit as richly as did industry and free enterprise reward 
the efforts of former poor laboring men like Henry Ford, 
Walter Chrysler and a host of others. America cannot con- 
tinue to be the land that it has under the free enterprise of 
the past if it continues to follow the trends of the American 
labor movements of today. 

But the American laboring man of today who is a mem- 
ber of most of our labor unions is even now hooked and 
he cannot help himself. Let a member of a union assert 
himself and his job and his right to earn a living for his 
family will be lopped off as quickly as the head of an in- 
dependent thinker under the “isms” of Europe. 

The people really need help from their own unions that 
have suppressed any semblance of democracy or equal rep- 
resentation from among their memberships. And they are 
rapidly trying to suppress it from the entire land. The only 
thing that can help the people help themselves is for the 
Federal Government to pass adequate legislation curbing 
the authority and controlling the activities of labor unions 
and any and all pressure groups. 

Will our government find a man with the intestinal 
fortitude and the gumption to lead in the fight to muzzle 
all pressure groups that would destroy the rights of each 
and every individual man? The writer believes that such 
a man would not only not lose the vote of the people, 
whether they be members of a labor union or not, but that 
he would gain the vote and the gratitude of a vast majority 
of grateful Americans who would place his in the presidency 
of a land which is once again a nation, of, by and for its 


people. 
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THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 


Does Your Mill Promote 


Visual 

There's a kind of skill that many manufac- 
turing plants encourage to the highest degree 
and thereby increase production and profits. 
This is visual skill — the ability of the worker to 
“see faster”, to set up his work, use his tools, 
read calibrations and make inspections more 
quickly and efficiently. There’s one sure way to 
promote this — by the use of Skilled Lighting! 

Wheeler has specialized in the study of 
visual skills and in designing and producing 
lighting equipment to meet all requirements — 
equipment that extracts maximum illumina- 
tion from standard lamps. Wheeler's line of 
reflectors is made for long, efficient service — 
high grade, heavy duty materials with endur- 
ing vitreous enameling. 


Learn how you can profit by increasing vis- 
ual skills throughout your mill with Skilled 
Lighting. Write for Catalogs. Wheeler 
Reflector Company, 275 Congress Street, 
Boston 10, Massachusetts. Representatives 
in principal cities. 
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All-Steel 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
ually or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


Cer REFLECTORS 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 
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The Market for China Brocades 


(Continued from Page 34) goods with 80 to 96 ends 
per inch and eight shaft satin weaves are used for the higher 
sley and pick material. 

With this slight adjustment in our yarns and our methods 
of designing, | cannot see why we in the United States 
could not compete successfully with the rest of the world 
for the Chinese market for China brocades. 

The last time the writer designed any of these fabrics 
was 35 years ago. However, I believe the foregoing in- 
formation to be correct. Should the face five shaft filling 
satin be a warp satin weave instead of a five shaft filling 
satin weave, the twist of the filling and the warp yarns 
would be the reverse. For instance, the yarn for the filling 
would have a right-hand twist and the warp yarn a left- 
hand twist. 

| have written to determine whether it is possible to 
obtain a few samples of the China brocade. Should I be 
able to secure these samples, I would gladly pass on all 
information to any interested party. It is customary for the 
manufacturer to secure a sample of the cloth required which 
must be followed very closely for the twist of yarns, the 
satin weaves and the direction of the weaves. Should there 
be any Chinese writing on the sketch ordered, care must 
be taken that the writing show up on the face. 


Chinese-American Plan Mutually Beneficial 


Approval of a $33,000,000 credit to China for the pur- 
chase of raw cotton in the United States has been approved 
by the Export-Import Bank of Washington, while Premier 
T. V. Soong has announced that China plans to acquire 
Japan's former world textile markets, a business estimated 
as high as $300,000,000 annually. In this connection the 
government-sponsored Textile Development Co. has been 
established to organize silk and cotton production for vast 
export expansion in China. The Chinese are taking over 
Japanese cotton mills and are demanding 5,000,000 mul- 
berry trees from Japan as the first step in revival of their 
silk industry. 

America’s textile shortage can be relieved by putting Ger- 
man and Japanese mills to work with American raw cotton, 
according to United States government authorities. Under 
an international production program, the United States will 
furnish the cotton and German and Japanese spindles will 
put it into cloth. This eventually will help to relieve the 
present American shortage in shirts, shorts, sheets and 
other cotton products, 


Celanese and Tubize Agree On Merger 


Stockholders of Tubize Rayon Corp., at a special meeting 
Feb. 6 in New York City, approved the proposed merger 
with and into Celanese Corp. of America. A special meet- 
ing of Celanese stockholders was held the following day, at 
which time full Celanese approval of the merger was given. 
Directors of the two corporations, in November, 1945, 
signed an agreement of merger. 

Under terms of the merger each oustanding share of 
43/, per cent preferred stock of Tubize Rayon Corp. will 
be converted into one share of first preferred stock, $4.75 
series of Celanese Corp. of America. Each outstanding 
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share of common stock of Tubize Rayon Corp. will be 
converted into 2/3 of a share of common stock of Celanese 
Corp. of America. No change is proposed in the terms of 
the outstanding first preferred stock, $4.75 series; seven 
per cent second preferred stock or the common stock of 
Celanese Corp. of America and no exchange of stock cer- 
tificates of these issues will be necessary. 

Consolidation of these two producers of synthetic yarn 
will result in total assets of $150,000,000. As of Sept. 30, 
1945, the balance sheet of Celanese Corp. of America 
showed total assets of $127,186,307 and that of Tubize 
showed total assets of $23,703,796. 


Exposition of Chemical Industries ls Scheduled 


The 20th Exposition of Chemical Industries, Compris- 


ing the production of chemicals, the entire range of chemi-: 


cal processing and the use of chemicals in connection with 
mechanical processes, will be held Feb. 25 through March 
2 at Grand Central Palace, New York City. The Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries is a permanent organization 
whose purpose is to promote the relationships between re- 
search, industrial organization and the media of production, 
through visualization, demonstration and personal consul- 
tation. The organization obtains its objectives by sponsor- 
ing exhibitions every two years. Exhibitors’ list for this 
year's event includes more than 375 names. The exposi- 
tion is under the management of International Exposition 
Co., of which Charles F. Roth is president. Mr. Roth also 
will serve as manager of the exposition. E. K. Stevens is 
associate manager. 


A.S.T.M. Spring Meeting Program Announced 


Two technical features of the spring meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, to be held at Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 26-27, will be the pres- 
entation of several papers on statistical quality control and 
its relation to specifications and the symposium on atmos- 
pheric exposure tests of non-ferrous metals and alloys. The 
quality control session will include a paper by Joseph 
Manuele, director of quality control, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

The annual meeting of A.S.T.M. will be held at Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., during the week of. June 24. Simul- 
taneous with the annual meeting, the seventh A.S.T.M. 
exhibit of testing apparatus and related equipment and the 
annual photographic exhibit will be held. 


French Textile Group To Visit U. S. 


An independent. group of young French employers, 
Centre Jeunes Patrons, organized to aid in the rehabilitation 
of French industry, has formed several visits to the United 
States for groups of its members. Organized in 1938 with 
500 members, the group includes many more today, with 
branches in 56 cities of France. Jean Delemere of a Lille 
cotton spinning enterprise is president of the. group. 

The delegation representing France’s textile industry 
will leave for America March 1, headed by M. Delemere. 
The tour, which will take four weeks, will be entirely by 
airplane. The party will visit American Woolen Co.'s 
plants before inspecting Southeastern mills. 
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Increase Production 
and Lower Costs 


Tannate’s powerful grip assures maximum power 
transmission at top speeds; you get uniform 
work with less spoilage. And its exceptional 
strength and stamina give a long service life with 
practically no maintenance. 


Many mills have reduced costs by consulting 
Rhoads Engineering Service. The benefit of our 
long experience is available in the solution of 
your cost and production problems. Ask for 
“Better Service Belt Hints.” 


v 


Rhoads 


WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTING 


J.E. RHOADS & SONS « Est. 1702 
35 N. SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA 
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SATISFACTION GIVEN—NOT PROMISED 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Liquid Chlorine, 
Calcium Chloride, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Salt— 


SANITARY CHEMICALS 


Cleaners. Disinfectants, Deodorants 


DDT POWDER and SOLUTIONS 
Insecticides, Soaps and Waxes 


ALL KINDS CHEMICALS AND SUPPLIES 


Your inquiries will be appreciated 


CECIL H. JARRETT & C0. 


P.0.Box647 NEWTON, N.C. Phone 154 
TIME AND 


Loose lint that gathers around the rollers of roving and 
spinning frames during the spinning operations must be re- 
moved or the machines become clogged and the operations 
impaired. Removing this lint by hand methods is costly 
and dangerous. 


PAT. NO. 2099260 


THE KELLER PICKER - MOTOR 


does the job simply and quickly. Simply insert the long 
tapered picker rod between the rollers while the machine is 
running. The lint will gather around the rod which revolves 
at high speed and can easily be slipped from the end of the 
tapered rod. 


Weighs only one pound, and is 6% inches long exclusive 
of picker rod. Picker rods are available in two lengths: 
the 6” long rod for the open type roving and spinning 
frames, the 9” long rod for the apron type frames. 


NOW USED IN OVER 200 COTTON MILLS IN THE CAROLINAS 
OLIVER D. 


LANDIS 


Southern Agent 


718 Queens Road, Charlotie 4, N.C. 


Phone 3-4557 
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Organized Research Program Is Instituted 


A nation-wide plan to foster industrial research in 
American technical schools and colleges has been introduced 
by Research For Industry, Inc., of Ohio, according to Dr. 
Waldemer Dietz, executive director of the Cleveland or- 
ganization. Designed to correlate the research needs of 
small industries into an organized program of supervised 
scientific investigation, Research For Industry proposes to 
utilize the established staffs and facilities extant in the uni- 
versities throughout the country. In recognizing the neces- 
sity to conduct continuing studies of new products, pro- 
cesses and procedures, the plan proposes to present an in- 
dividualized research program, the projects of which will 
be endowed to technical schools or laboratories best quali- 
hed to handle the assignments. 

As explained by Dr. Dietz, the war fully demonstrated 
the ability of industry and the academic field to co-operate 
on a common problem. This same spirit can be exercised 
in post-war research development through proper direction 
and liaison. 

In operation, the R.F.1. plan serves a twofold purpose. It 
offers the smaller manufacturer organized and supervised 
economical research, and affords technical schools the op- 
portunity to expand their staffs and facilities because of 
wider use of their services. A mounting flow of new re- 
search talent into the industrial field is seen in this move- 
ment. Industry's reliance upon scientific knowledge and 
personnel sponsors a trend toward increasing the number 
of trained technicians while more closely relating industrial 
research problems with the theories of pure science. \ 


Report On German Felt Industry Made 


A report on the investigation of the German compressed 
felt industry which he made in Germany recently was given 
by Raymond R. Stevens, director of research of the Felters 
Co., Millbury, Mass., at the annual meeting of the Felt 
Association last month in New York City. Mr. Stevens’ 
report was delivered at the invitation of Dr. William D. 
Appel, chief of the textile section, Bureau of Standards, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

L. H. Hansel of Felters Co. at Boston, Mass., was re- 
elected president; J. T. Lawless of American Felt Co. at 
Glenville, Conn., was named vice-president; and W. J. 
Parker of New York City was appointed secretary-treasurer. 
Directors include C. A. Hubner, A. N. Sudduth, Herman 
Berglund, Mr. Hansel and Mr. Lawless. 


Los Angeles Plans Textile Exhibition 


A textile exposition, designed to introduce future fabrics 
in the. world’s buying organizations, will be held in Los 
Angeles beginning Aug. 24, at the Pan Pacific Auditorium. 
Believing that industry and the public await an opportunity 
to view war-time developments in textiles, a non-profit 
corporation, headed by A. J. Gock, chairman of the board, 
Bank of America, has been formed to present the exposition 
in this city. The corporation, known as Fabric Futures, Inc., 
is under the sponsorship of the Textile Association of Los 
Angeles. 

Planned for a two-week period, the exposition will dis- 
play improvements in utility, color design, the manufacture 
and processing of yarns and fabrics and new synthetics 
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made from milk, glass, oil, metals, coal, plastics, rayon, 
wool and cotton, along with the infinite variety of forms 
and finishes in wool, linen and silk. Participation in the 
exposition will be confined to the textile industry and its 
by-products, Exhibits will be animated to show how yatn 
is woven, processed, dyed and printed and produced as the 
finished products. 

“This exposition will-attract not only the leading buyers 
and manufacturers of the nation, but it will be of great 
interest and educational value to our entire population,” 
said Mr. Gock. “The manufacture of apparel has become 
one of our area's leading industries and contributes sub- 
stantially to our overall economy. The very nature of the 
exposition permits the inclusion of dramatic entertainment 
features which will visualize the uses of the products made 
from textiles,"’ Gock also stated. 


New System for Fire Insurance Data 


One of the most significant and progressive advances in 
the history of fire insurance in this country has just been 
undertaken by capital stock fire insurance companies. After 
many months of study of the basic information on which 
the fire insurance business operates, a new system has been 
developed which will provide fire insurance experience 
data throughout the nation on a broader, more uniform, 
more adequate and more accurate basis. 

Under the new, broader system the statistics in respect 
to premiums and losses will be kept separately in two classes 
in the raw and finished textile business, as follows: (a) 
Cotton Gins, including auxiliary buildings; and (b) Cotton 
and Woolen mills, textile knitting and weaving mills, 
thread and yarn manufacturing bleacheries, dye and print 
works, embroidery and felt mills, carpet factories, rope, 
cordage and twine factories. In the non-manufacturing 
field, statistics on cotton warehouses, including compresses 
and cotton yards, also will be kept in one class. 

The importance of the new system to the textile industry 
is that it will afford an improved statistical. foundation for 
the business judgments of companies in insuring against 
fire hazards, for the action of state authorities in regulating 
fire insurance, and for general purposes. The announce- 
ment was made by W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Federal Aid Sought for Textile Fellowships 


Legislation which would establish with Federal funds 
graduate fellowships at textile and engineering schools for 
the development of projects in cotton research is being con- 
sidered by the Pace Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Cotton chemists and physicists, who met in Wash- 
ington recently under auspices of the National Cotton 
Council, reported a dearth of young scientists in their fields 
and urged the necessity of expanding facilities and program 
in cotton research in technical schools. Reed Dunn, Wash- 
ington representative of the council, reported that the cotton 
scientists have expressed full agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s plan for a co-ordinated cotton research 
program provided that program was run on a basis similar 
to the War Department's research programs during the war. 
In these, Army officers worked closely with scientists in 
private research institutions but did not attempt to dictate 
methods of work. 
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Multi-Range, Electric 
Hand Tachometer 


Measures Accurately 
1. ROTATIONAL SPEEDS 


ot motors, rollers, card cylinders, shafts, engines, etc. 


2. LINEAR SPEEDS 


of conveyor and transmission belts, etc. 


FEATURES: Wide range coverage in one instrument; no 
gear transmission to shift for various speed ranges—speed 
ranges can be changed while spindle is rotating; cannot be 
damaged by overspeeding; vibration from the machine does 
not affect the reading or make the instrument difficult to 
read; measures both clockwise and counter-clockwise rota- 
tion; rotating shaft mounted in ball bearings; sustained high 
accuracy, under all conditions; guaranteed accuracy on all 
ranges 1%; easily read scale 344 inches long. 


Furnished Complete in Handy Carrying Case 


Write for Full Particulars 


OLIVER D. LANDIS 


718 QUEENS ROAD ~- CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec-_ 
tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. — 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestice STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, IR. . BOXK 244 . PHONE 159-W . GREER, S. C. 


RUBBER 
COVERED ROLLS 


Zor Sentile Mella 


Many textile finishing machines like the mercerizing range 
shown here use as original equipment Condor pull rolls, 
squeeze rolls, Condor Whipcord Endless Belts, which are 
especially suited for severe reverse turns, and Condor V-Belts. 
Replacements are nearly always Condor products because of 
their specific engineering and years of dependable service. 


A COMPLETE CONDOR TEXTILE LINE 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 

V -Belts Fire Hose Pot Eyes 

Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rub Aprons 

Air, Water and Steam Textile Specialties Rubber Covered Rolls 
ose Loom Strapping Rubber-Lined Tanks 


Sand Roll Covering 


ROLL RECOVERING FACTORIES 
Charleston, S. C.—Passaic, N. J.— Neenah, Wis. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN. inc 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
FACTORIES 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Glass Cloth Made Debut In Wartime 


While the Navy recently revealed that plastic body armor 
made of laminated glass cloth was ready for combat use by 
Navy and Marine assault troops shortly before the war's 
end, fine glass fibers used to reinforce plastics were widely 
used during the war in military aircraft. Many peacetime 
applications of the material have been forecast. 

Experiments have shown the war-developed armor to 
be effective against bullets and fragments and, while glass 
cloth clothing was not put to extensive use during the war, 
the Navy reported, laminated nylon flak suits were adopted 
by Navy and Marine airmen for protection from heavy 
antiaircraft fire over Japan. 

Private experiments with glass-reinforced plastic ma- 
terials have revealed that it does not corrode, is dimension- 
ally stable and can be fabricated without costly dies, accord- 
ing to H. W. Collins of Owens-Corning Fiberglass Corp.., 
speaking at a recent meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. Strength properties attainable with 
glass-reinforced plastics are, he said, 7,600 pounds of ten- 
s10n per square inch: compression, 68,000 pounds per 
square inch; and flexure, 112,000 pounds per square inch. 


New Cotton Tire Cord Is Developed 


A new cotton tire cord, hailed as being 132 per cent 
better than standard cotton cord, is reported by Dr. E. A. 
Gastrock, acting director of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, La., to have been de- 
veloped. The cord, he said, was produced with Wilds 13 
cotton. Tires of low-gauge cord of Wilds 13 cotton proved 
132 per cent better, tires of SXP cotton 75 per cent better 
and tires of Stoneville cotton 20 per cent better than the 
standard cotton cord, tests indicated. Other developments 
attributed to the laboratory included a rot proofing process 
for cotton goods, a flameproofing process for cotton fabrics 
and an acid-resistant cotton thread. 


Safety Conferences Scheduled for Spring 


The seventh annual Southern Safety Conference and Ex- 
position will be held March 3-5 at Robert E. Lee Hota’, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Besides general sessions, there will 
be special sessions of the commercial vehicle section, traffic 
section, school and child section, farm and home section 
and public safety section. Among conference speakers will 
be Ned H. Dearborn, president of the National Safety 
Council; Thurman Sensing, representing the Southern States 
Industrial Council; and Dr. Frank P. Graham, president 
of the University of North Carolina. Requests for hotel 
accommodations should be addressed to Arthur Corpen- 
ing, chairman of hotels committee, Hotel Robert E. Lee, 
Winston-Salem. 

The 16th annual State-wide Industrial Safety Conference 
for North Carolina will be held May 30-31 at Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. Methods for preventing accidents 
in reconverting industry will be discussed at these sessions. 


Cotton Events for Early 1946 Calendered 


A calendar of events in the “land of cotton’’ opened Feb. 
9., when Gwin Barnwell of Gastonia, N. C., as Maid of 
Cotton, began her nation-wide tour as fashion ambassador 
of the cotton industry in Miami, Fla. As representative of 
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the industry, the Cotton Maid is appearing as featured 
model in all-cotton fashion shows and visiting Army and 
Navy camps and hospitals. Her tour will be approximately 
four months in duration. She will be honored at the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Cotton Carnival May 13-18. Sponsors of her 
tour are the National Cotton Council, the Memphis Cotton 
Carnival and the cotton exchanges of Memphis, New Or- 
leans and New York. 

Cotton Week this year is scheduled for May 20-25. 
‘Cotton Is Back” has been chosen as the slogan for the cele- 
bration, which will be marked by merchandise exhibits, cot- 
ton carnivals and community programs in many cotton-grow- 
ing and textile centers of the South. While no attempt will 
be made this year to start a run on supplies of retail cotton 
goods, emphasis will be placed on the fact that many mills 
have overcome most reconversion difficulties and are bend- 
ing their efforts on correcting the supply status. 

The seventh annual World Cotton Congress will be held 
July 7-8 in a Texas city, according to announcement by 
Burris Jackson of Hillsboro, Tex., chairman of the Texas 
Statewide Cotton Committee. Selection of a host city will 
be made in March, with the probability that Dallas will 
be named. 


Saco-Lowell Shops Report 1945 Loss 


The fiscal year ending Nov. 30, 1945, a period of re- 
conversion for Saco-Lowell Shops, resulted in a loss of 
$1,318,162, according to the annual report to stockholders. 
Accounting for the loss, the report attributed the loss to 
“dislocating and costly plant rearrangement; heavy neces- 
sary expenditures for deferred maintenance; crippling short- 
ages of manpower and materials . . . and increased costs 
of production.” The operating loss has been offset by a 
transfer of an equal amount from the reserve for contingen- 
cies. The company plans to file a claim for refund of Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes, based upon the carry- 
back provisions of the internal revenue code, in an amount 
approximating $1,400,000. 

Dollar volume of textile machinery products turned out 
in 1945 was in excess of that for the year 1940, in which 
year the company showed a profit before Federal taxes of 
over $1,100,000. “This comparison,” states David F. Ed- 
wards, president of the company, “emphasizes the extent 
to which the abnormal operating conditions of the past 
year, particularly the greatly increased costs and the fixed 
price ceilings, have affected the company’s earnings.” 


Georgia Association Meets May 2-3 


The first post-war convention of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia will be held at the General 
Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, May 2-3. Reservations should 
be addressed to T. M. Forbes, executive vice-president of 
the association, Room 740, Citizens and Southern Bank 
Bildg., Atlanta, Ga. 


The Cotton-Textile Institute is distributing to its mem- 
bers the second of a series of studies on cotton textile costs. 
The booklet contains an up-to-date survey of the methods 
being used by mills to determine raw material and waste 
costs. Additional studies covering labor costs and other 
phases of cotton textile manufacture will be issued in the 
near future. 
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CARTER TRAVELERS 


The ABC line travels in good com- 
pany...and among manufacturers 
of quality products CARTER TRAV- 
ELERS have earned a reputation for 
economical and efficient operation. 


The challerige of quality... to pro- 
duce quality is being met every 
day by this more precise —more 
accurate—more uniform traveler. 


That’s why CARTER TRAVELERS are 
rapidly becoming known as the 
best traveler money can buy. 


THE A. B.C. LINE 
SPINNING AND TWISTER 
TRAVELERS 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Cc. E. HERRICK, 44 PrRANKLIN Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 SournH Marw Srreetr, DALLAS, TEXAS 
MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WeLtIncton Sr,, TORONTO 1, CANADA 
LEO LENK, AparTADO No. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. PF. 
RICHARD O. CUSTER, S. A., QUITO, ECUADOR 
J. C. BOULIANNE, BARRANQUILLA, COLOMBIA 
ROBERTO ZANDER, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 
GLOSSOP & COMPANY, RIO pe JANEIRO, BRASIL 
HAGNAUER & CIA, LTD., SANTIAGO be CHILE 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 8ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Selling _Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
die with New Olling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. |. 
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Cotton boods Market 


Cotton textile mills throughout the country want nearly 
40,000 additional workers to reduce huge backlogs of or- 


Goodwin, 
director of the United States Employment Service. He 


ders for civilian goods, according to Robert C. 


based his statement on figures obtained from 244 plants, 
representing more than half of the industry. 

Despite the large number of returning veterans with 
textile mill experience, only 15,000 additional production 
workers have been added to the industry's pay roll since 
the close of the war, Mr. Goodwin said. Employment of 
production workers in the textile industry in December was 
422,000, a 25 per cent reduction from the December, 1942 
peak of 510,300 loss of men to Selective Service and to 
war industries caused this drop, according to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures. 

The trend toward vertical integration, states the Civilian 
Production Administration, has brought about a great 
change in the mechanism of distribution of cotton fabrics. 
This has worked to the particular disadvantage of small 
scale consumers of fabrics. This trend has increased the 
difhiculties being experienced by some of the important 
industrial consumers and has had the further effect of de- 
laying deliveries and lengthening cloth pipelines by many 
weeks. C.P.A. is now studying methods by which the flow 
of industrial fabrics can be assured for the production of 
basic mdustrial end products. Also, to facilitate the grant- 
ing of special priority assistance for the procurement of 
textile yarn and fabrics, C.P.A. is preparing an amendment 
to PR-28 which will set down the criteria under which 
C.C. ratings may be granted in order to (1) break indus- 
trial bottlenecks, (2) assure the continued manufacture of 
products which are essential to the continuance of other 
basic industries, and (3) maintain the operation of existing 
small businesses at the minimum economic level, 

Some of New York City’s Worth Street firms are con- 
tinuing with no selling plans for the second quarter and are 
informing customers that aside from accommodation sales, 
which are reported to involve only insignificant yardages, 
the present market impasse will go on just as long as the 
Office of Price Administration withholds a price increase on 
gray goods, according to reports. 

As long as the price agency expects mills to turn out 
goods under present ceilings in the face of rising cottons 
costs and increased wages for employees, then just as long 
will the gray goods market continue its present policy of 
marking time, it is indicated. However, there is a feeling 
of considerable optimism in some market circles that Con- 
gressional pressure on O.P.A. will bring forth some action 
on this matter before too long a time has elapsed. 


P. STEVENS & C0., Inc. 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


A belief held by several cotton yarn distributors is that 
accounts of long standing are currently receiving deliveries 
of yarn which closely approach the quantities obtained in 
pre-war days. These trade sources agree that while this con- 
dition cannot be applied to the market as a whole, the ma- 
jority of yarn buyers securing regular allotments are being 
shipped amounts equal to pre-war totals or a volume that ts 
reasonably close. 

It is stressed that this observation does not suggest that 
customers are getting yarn in the amounts they actually 
need. Spokesmen indicate that because of expanded busi- 
ness and new manufacturing lines, yarn users are still un- 
able to acquire sufficient shipments of sale yarn. 

Purchasers’ needs are recognized, dealers say, and yarn 
handlers are desperately striving to fill present requirements 
which the trade is aware have soared above those of 1939. 
Ordinarily, these market sources believe old-line customers 
are picking up “substantial quantities” of yarn. 

The worker shortage will hog-tie sale yarn production, 
even “if and when” spinners find themselves capable of 
absorbing the expense of three-shift production, some 
quarters -1n Philadelphia maintain. 

Numerous statements have been made by yarn handlers 
who believe that general three-shift operations by the in- 
dustry will sharply. reduce the enormous demand for yarn. 
Spinners, of course, have frequently stated that, under pres- 
ent price levels, they cannot meet the premium requirements 
for extra shift operations. 

Now many in the trade make the observation that there 
is not sufficient manpower available for over-all, three-shift 
production. One leading factor says the yarn mills will 
have to increase overtime on regular shifts, not attempt to 
assemble skeleton working forces for round-the-clock opera- 
tion. All these discussions on increasing production, it 1s 
pointed out, are based on the assumption that prices will 
be altered to allow for increased wage demands. 

Spinner representatives reveal that the back-to-work trend 
continues slow in Southern spinning establishments. Form- 
er war workers and veterans are returning, but not en 


masse. One source in Philadelphia noted that many mill 
employees in the South have not yet cashed in their war 
bond holdings. ‘Until they scrape the bond barrel’s bot- 
tom,”” he said, “the incentive to stick to the job will be 
lacking.” 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS , 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
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WAYS TO SPEED YOUR 


NYLON 


HOSIERY PROCESSING 


Maintain smooth production 
flow — Improve hosiery quality 


@ LAUREL Coning Oi! #443 for better conditioning 
@ LAUREL Nynit C for better knitting 

@ LAUREL Superge! for cleaner hosiery 

@ LAUREZOL +6 for level shades 

@ LAUREL Peramel for fine appearance, lasting finish 


These 5 LAUREL NYLON Tlosiery Processing Agents 
will enable you to — up adequate stocks for your share 
of the tremendous demand for Nylon hosiery. 


LAUREL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents give you a 
hard-to-beat combination: 1. an excellent conditioner, 
makes for better knitting: 2. an effective lubricator. pre- 
vents sticking in pre-boarding operation: 3. a thorough 
scour, leaves hosiery clean, ready ce dyebath: 4, an active 
dispersing agent, has greater penetration, produces level 
shades; 5. a lasting finish, adds to the beauty and appeal 
of your hosiery. 


Tested and used pre-war by well-known mills end dye- 
houses, LAL REL NYLON Hosiery Processing Agents 


will give you a head start. Phone, wire or write teday for 
trial order and directions for use. 


* SOAPS © OILS © FINISHES « 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., | 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons * Established 1909 
WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, WV. J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OFFICES—2607 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Wi 


LONG Blade Spindles 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


specitications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLOG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


SUPERLATIVES 


Dary Ring Travelers are elected by those who know as— 
‘Most likely to maximum wear’ 
“Most likely to stand up better under today's high 
draft spinning and twisting’’ 
"Most likely to make even more new friends In 1946"’ 
See your nearest Dary representative now. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE. 5. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA. GA. 
suPERIORITY REID LOCKMAN. BOX 515. SPARTANBURG. 5. C 


TEXTE 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 


TEXTILE FINISHES 


For Cotton, Rayons and 
Mixtures 


* Charlotte Chemical laboratories, Inc. 


Founded 1914 CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


1945 Rayon Output At Record Level 


Domestic production of rayon totalled 792,100,000 
pounds in 1945, exceeding the 1944 output of 723,900,- 
000 pounds by ten per cent, states Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bureau. 

Viscose-cuprammonium rayon yarn production in 1945 
at 448,800,000 pounds represented an increase of i7 per 
cent over the previous year, while acetate rayon yarn output 
last year at 174,900,000 pounds showed an increase of two 
per cent over 1944. Rayon staple fiber production in 1945 
amounted to 168,400,000 pounds, a slight decline from 
the 1944 level. Viscose staple fiber accounted for 75 per 
cent of the total output, the remaining 25 per cent being 
acetate staple fiber production. 

The principal increase in 1945 rayon production, states 
the Organon, took place in viscose filament yarn and was 
due to the greatly expanded outut of high tenacity yarn, 
the great bulk of which is used to make tire cord and fabric. 

An analysis of the rated vs. the “free’’ uses of rayon 
yarn during the war and pre-war periods reveals the great 
expansion of the rated high tenacity viscose yarn shipments, 
mainly for the tire cord program. For example, 195 million 
pounds of rated high tenacity viscose yarn were shipped 
by producers during 1945 compared with a 1941 pre-war 
level of 18 million pounds, This large tire cord program, 
states the publication, had a comparatively small effect on 
the total shipments of regular and intermediate tenacity 
viscose yarn, these viscose-cupra non-tire shipments being 
at a peak of 281 million pounds in 1943 and declining by 
only ten per cent to a low of 252 million pounds in 1945; 
but the rated uses of regular and intermediate yarns amount- 
ed to as high as 33 per cent during the war, which con- 
siderably reduced the amount of “free’’ yarn available for 
non-rated purposes. 

The 1945 pattern of rayon yarn distribution by principal 
consuming trades showed the effects of wartime operations 
and reconversion. As compared with 1944, the 1945 distri- 
bution of total rayon yarn shipments to domestic trades 
showed the following changes: shipments to full-fashioned 
hosiery —-25 per cent, seamless hosiery —13 per cent, cir- 
cular knitting —2 per cent, warp knitting +7 per cent, 
> per cent, narrow woven --12 per cent, 
miscellaneous uses —22 per cent, and shipments to tire 
manufacturers +62 per cent. 

The publication also points out that, on the basis of a 
preliminary estimate, 1945 world rayon yarn and staple 
fiber production totalled 1,700,000,000 pounds. Thus the 
United States produced approximately 60 per cent of the 
world’s output of rayon filament yarn and 25 per cent of 
the rayon staple fiber during 1945. 

United States rayon production in 1945, which totaled 
nearly 800,000,000 pounds, was more than double the 
pre-war output of 380,000,000 pounds in 1939, according 
to William C. Appleton, president of American Viscose 
Corp. This expansion cannot be classed entirely as a war 
phenomenon, but was rather a continuation of the uninter- 
rupted growth which the ii:dustry has experienced since 
it was founded in this country in 1941. This growth has 
been patalleled by a steady improvemcnt in quality and 
lowering in price. states Mr. Appleton. The significance of 
the wartime expansion in rayon, he says, was that it occurr- 
ed chiefly in new and improved, stronger and finer types 
of rayon, including the high-strength rayon yarns designed 


broad woven 
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for use in tire cords and fabric. The expansion did not 
represent merely an increase of so many pounds of rayon 
that will crowd the markets previously established for the 
fiber. Despite the wartime increase in output, the demand 
for rayon is still considerably greater than the supply, ac- 
cording to Mr. Appleton. From present indications, it 
seems probable that production could again double during 
the mext ten years and reach an annual output of about 
1,500,000,000 pounds by 1955, provided present high 
construction and manufacturing costs can be reduced. 


War Department Cites Technical Experts 


War Department certificates of appreciation have been 
awarded 17 leading technical experts who served as con- 
sultants with the Chemical Warfare Service and members 
of an industrial intelligence team in surveying German 
chemical plants manufacturing military chemicals. Certifi- 
cates were presented to the following by Maj.-Gen. Alden 
H. Waitt, chief of Chemical Warfare Service: William S. 
Calcott, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.; Francis J. Curtis, vice-president in charge of research, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis; Gaston F. Dubois, form- 
erly vice-president of Monsanto Chemical Co.; Mayor F. 
Fogler, vice-president of Solvay Process Co., New York, 
N. Y.; John M. Harris, Jr., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pohn W. Haught, E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Inc., Arlington, N. J. Wilhelm Hirschkind, 
Dow Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Cal.; Jean G. Kern, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; Ford R. Lowder- 
milk, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; R. 
Lindley Murray, vice-president in charge of research and 
development, Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Karl T. Nilsson, Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Roy W. Sudhoff, Monsanto Chemical Co., Dayton, 
Ohio.; Ernest H. Volwiler, vice-president in charge of re- 
search, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill.; Lester 
M. White, director of research, electrochemicals depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Lawrence C. Turnock, consulting engineer, Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio; Percy J. Leaper, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., and Guy 
B. Panero, Todd & Brown, Inc., New York City. 


A.C.M.A. To Bid for Starch Supplies 


A bid for a portion or all of approximately 783,564 
pounds of corn starch offered for sale by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will be submitted by the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association in behalf of its member 
mills. The association has agreed to take this action due 
to the fact that bids of individual manufacturers for starch, 
in the face of priorities and preferences, would not prove as 
successful as would a collective bid. Strike conditions pre- 
vailing at Corn Products Refining Co. and other corn grind- 
ers and the acute shortage of corn have undermined starch 
supplies at many mills. 


A questionnaire on carding and spinning will comprise the 
program at a meeting of the Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia March 16 in the physics building at Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta. The questionnaire has been circulated 
among the members with the request that answers be re- 
turned to Robert W. Philip, secretary-treasurer. 
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To get top speeds, 
keep ‘em in TOP CONDITION! 


Worn rings gradually cause production 
and quality to fall off 10%, 15%, and 
even more, from the machinery’s prac- 
tical capacity. To recapture that lost 
production and quality, install new 
DIAMOND FINISH rings. In 1,000 stand- 
ard and auto-lubricated styles, they pro- 
vide ideal raceways for every spinning 
and twisting operation. 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


McCaskie Wood Top Loom Lays Crank Arms 
Rolls for Spinning Race Boards Parallel Blocks 
Systems Whip Rolls Spools 
Loom Beams Dobby Cylinders Shell Rolls 

Cloth Rolls Festoon Sticks Wood Binders 
Dobby Sheaves Selvage Spools Underclearers 
Steaming Racks Pin Boards Shipping Rolls 
Steaming Poles Hi-Speed Section Skewers 
Lease Rods Beams Filling Boxes 
Cones Bottle Spools Warp Cores 
Temple Rolls Castle Spools Comber Rolls 


WILLIAM McCASKIE CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO WILLIAM McLEOD CO. 
110 CHACE STREET FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information. 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave.. S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Salers 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 623 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley. 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Meuntain, Tenn Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.. New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, C., New Orleans, La 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 


J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. C.: The Akron Belting Co.. 406 8. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N. C. Agent, 718 Queens R4., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 


Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


City Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C.. Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock. Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams. 1404 S. 22nd St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 


B. Button. 610 N. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N. C.;: O. B. Suttle, Jr.. 423 
Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.: EK. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO... Textile Resin Dept.. Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs J. E. Moore, Mer., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Bivd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

R. I. Sou. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, Plants, Charlotte, N. 


C., and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 


St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr 

ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M 


Brown. 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C 

ARMOUR & CO.. Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co.. P. O. Box 2664. Birmingham, Ala.: Armour 
& Co.. 1816 Liberty Life Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & OCo., Jacksonville, 
Pla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg.. Huntington, W. Va 


Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. J. V. 
Mer 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., R. I. Sou. 


INC., Providence, Headquarters, 2130 


N. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Walter T. 
Bunce, Plant Mgr Phone 2-4073: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. 
Thomas St.. Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J;: W. L. Mills and Philip L. Lavoie, 
2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville. S. C.. Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Trussville, Ala., Phone 
127; Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave.. 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 


ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, 
Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, 8. C. 


Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr 

BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston, W. Va Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 

BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bide.. Spartanburg, S. C 

BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. YY. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 5S. 


Quein, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 

BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150 


617 Arch 8St.. Philadelphia! Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
Young; Repr: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
841. Greenville, 8S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, &. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Oo.; Spartanburg, 8S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
nooga-EKnoxville-Nashville; Seles and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemica] Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave.. Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8.C. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 
Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.: 


John Batson, Box 


Plants: Chatta- 


~FPIDELITY MACHINE CO., 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS OO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Rep.: J. H. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO... Hartsville, S. C. 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C.. Division of A. B. Carter. Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep:: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8. 
Giichrist, Jr., Rep 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. ©. Sales 
J. L. Harkey and P. L. 


Sou. Offices 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs Luther Knowles, 
Box 127, Phone 22-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Gilbert. Box 342. Phone 3129. 
Concord, N. C Clinton Sales Co Inc Geo. B. Moore. Pox 481. Phone 822 


Spartanburg, 5.C., and 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 3713, Greenville. S. C.: Boyce 
L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co.. Greenville. 8. C.: 


Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributnge Co.. 
Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Chemicals. Roanoke Rapids. WN > 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newman, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Products Sales Co., Southesstern Bidg.. Greensboro. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanbure. S. C.: Corn 
Products Seles Co., Woodside Bldg... Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson. Mer : 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.. J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bide... Birm- 
Ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Corn 
N.C W. Rouse Joyner. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave.. Charlotte. N. C 
CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. 


Reps Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries. 
P. ©. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole. 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
5S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.: O. E. Stevens, P. O. Box 1659. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: O. T. Voyles, 
240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 528 10th Court, S., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.: A. J. 
Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.;: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mer.. The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Green- 
ville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill 
Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.; Young 
& Vann Supply Co.,. Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.: 
Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N. C 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. I., EBlectrochemicals Dept... Main 
Office, Wilmingtor, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold. 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man: O. S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 
Fourth 8st.. 
Sou. Sales 


Lawrence, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mer.: 
Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. 


Sou. Plant, 1184, W. 
Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
P. ©. Box 1982, Phone 


a 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1. 
ex. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE ©O., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte. N. C. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
N. C.; C. E. Honeycutt. 


, 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
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Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catelogue sent on request wil! tell you more abou! them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging, 
4) Overseaming and Hem- 
ee ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woeven 

} oa Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conven!i- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Oosts. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER ,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBES - ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


lerrell Machine Sc 


Charlotte, 


Southern Representatives for 
ATLAS ELECTRIO DEVICES ©O. 
Pade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers., 
Weather-Ometers 
B. H. BUNN CO. 

Package Tying Machines 
5. BLICKMAN, INC. 
Stainless Steel Specia]) Equipment 


Machinery 
Company 

CIDEGA MACHINE SHOPS, INC 
Enitting Machines for Wide, 


. Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Classing Lamps 


Slaughter 
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Our SERVICE Backed by Years of Experience 


enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Fiyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindles 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Stee! Rolls 
Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Fiyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fiy Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twisters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO. Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


al 
| \ | 
| 
| 
| 
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GATES RUBBER ©O., Denver 17, Colo. Seles Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty Nationa] Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St.. Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 521-523 C. & S. National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: H. G. Thompson, 21 Sylvan Ave.. Asheville, N. C.; Guy 
H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox 
Road, Atianta, Ga.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr... Law and Commerce Bidg., Blue- 
field, W. Va.; Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combustion Engineer, E. H. 
Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF OORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mra. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S&S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1623, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave... Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.: W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 33-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028. 
Atianta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney. Jr.. Route 2. Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, 8S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St.. Columbus, Ga.: The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply OCo., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Blufl, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.; Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.. Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St.. Paducah, Ky.;: Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 622 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co.. 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-120 N 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fia.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Pia.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr.. Phone 2-0205;: W. P. (Bull) Anderson 


GREENVILLE BELTING O©O., Greenville, 5S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga. A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 58. 
c.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte. N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Frits Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.) Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. ©C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C.. Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S&S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex.., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St.. 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allien, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: O. G. Schultze. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916; 
Ss. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 302'5 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-20916; 
Ww. C. McMann, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St... Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlant«, Ga.;: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Fioyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 8S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
©. 


INDNSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, 5. C 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Rep.: Willlam FP. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Greenville Textile 


Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: FPulton Supply Co., Atianta. Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, 5. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Ler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
cC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprse.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8S. C.; Lake J. 
OCastile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St... Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer 8. C 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. O©O., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville. 8S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 


Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass. 


Cc. E. LUTTRELL & ©O., Greenville, 5. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RBRAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 6. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS O©O., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York Clty. 
Southeastern Dist. Seles Olfice: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. ©. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 1.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Lid., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louls 4, Mo. G. Y. Prankle,.Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter. Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Chariotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr.. 201 W. First St... 
Charlotte, N. ©. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A. Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Mcsonic Temple Bidg.. New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. L. E. Taylor. 
Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.; H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Piace, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRBECANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Palls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, BOY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro. N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Hl. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
lam M. Virgin, 3410 Alt« Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 8S. C., Phone 1302. 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount, 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.; Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG. CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Clinton, 8. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & Co., 119% E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 806 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 
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TEXTILE SCRUBBING 
Mitt POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND ANDO MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


yy CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


OPERATING METHODS PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
MECHANICAL SURVEY CREATIVE COUNSEL 
METHODS SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 


EXAMINE 


Look at your worn Travelers. 
They will show whether you 
are using the correct style 
and circle. 


Let STERLING assist you. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
H. B. CABANISS 
Monroe, N. C. 

D. C. ANDERSON 
Bex 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


MF 


US TRADEL MARK Pat OFF 


For 


REPAIRING 


or 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer thon 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


| | Johnson Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DDT 


} Licensed manufacturers and suppliers of 5% DDT 
in industrial quantities. Immediate shipment. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6460 P.O. BOX 1418 


. 7. 
= Sold 


4 


"of 


KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 
SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street, Telephone 150 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., Inc., 340 Peach- 
tree St.. N.W., 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth S8t.. 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atianta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St.. Atlante 1, Ga. Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: G. C. Tate and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 44-1626: Dallas Office: D 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St.. Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4306, C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, C.: A. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.;: J. T. Hoflman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 


RICE DOBRY CHAIN CO., Millbury. Mass. Sou 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, 8S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr 


Reprs.: John P. Batson, P 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia,’ Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619 


ROY & SON CO., B. &8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Cheriotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart, Jr.. Selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS. INC... 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ca 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley. John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord. N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St.. Pawtucket. R. I. (conditioning machinery and Penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y¥. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept.. 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y.: Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oj] Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg. Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3. N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 8S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.: C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. G.: P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartangurg, 8S. C.;: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Ol] Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.; Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bidg., Atianta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.;: Chattanooga, Tenn.: Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
vile, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Prior St., 5.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reprs.: 
c..c. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.;: L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. R. 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.;: J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. O. Box 756 “E.”"’ Columbia, S. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon S8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone ‘7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (““Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, S. C 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist S8t.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Naghville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, 
Guilford College, N. C.: H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., &.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atianta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth S8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. O©O., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillion, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O' Steen, Greenville, 8S. C.; H. PF. 
Taylor, Jr.. P. O. Box 1303, Cherilotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3613 General 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans. La.: H. C. Jones and W. kL. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St.. &5.W., Tel. Main 4110, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
Hubbard St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Chariotte, 
N. C. 
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STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Godwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 5S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant. 
268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Grafl, Mgr.: South- 
ern Shutties, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Eline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atianta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quilien, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwards. Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.: B. D Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: J. S. Leonard, Greenville. S&S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, tlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atianta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.: F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
©.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga.; for Georgia and Alabama. 
Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for New England 
and Canada. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S..Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr.., 
Charlotte 2-3063 


U S&S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Chariotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. 8. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn 


U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bicg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. BE. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main 8St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tlle Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
A. A. ("Red") Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.;: D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, 8S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif 
fin, Ga 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.;: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex.; 215 Union Ave... Memphis, Tenn. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 118'2 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton C. Wat- 
son and 8S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walter 
FP. Dabolil, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Halil, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra, 
N. J. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. OC. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHIINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Réps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Gearell, R. No. 15, Knoxville. Tenn. 
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GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 
METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 


/ 
Give us a tria 


Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


1337 West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 


WELLMAN OPERATING CORPORATION 


1 EAST 88TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


4 
An organization rendering service to 
textile mills which co-ordinates mill 
and fabric development with an eye al- 


ways to price margins and stvle trends 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty 


lravelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN ~— WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


BLEACHERIES - STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Developed to meet military needs— 
Now available to the Textile Industry 


Super-Chrome 
Plating 


AN EXTRA HARD CHROMIUM PLATING 


FOR FLYERS, TWISTER ROLLERS 
SPINNING and TWISTER RINGS, Etc. 


Prevents rust and corrosion; reduces fric- 
tion and thus insures much longer wear. 


ALSO CADMIUM AND ZINC PLATING 


Full details on request without any obligation—Write today 


SIMMONS PLATING WORKS 


219 Prior St., S. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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LAWRENCE 
CALFSKINS 


First Choice in Aprons 


More mills specify Lawrence Calfskins than 
any other apron type. This is because Nature 
gives calfskin the ideal drafting surface — 
and Lawrence gives its brand the benefit of 
unsurpassed laboratory facilities and modern 


equipment . .. If you, too, regard yarn quality 


7 


more highly than price ... specify Lawrence 
Calfskin —the material that keeps its quality 
much longer in service, and has kept its 
reputation much longer over the years... 


A.C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 


manufacturers of Lawrence Spinna Calf 


for roll coverings. Represented by 


H. H. Hersey, Greenville,S.C. 


LEATHER IS BEST EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE 
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THE NEW PRICE-WAGE FORMULA is a compromise, arrived at with 
the warring factions of the official presidential family. It attempts 
strict price control, with a crack here and there, and governmental 
serutiny of wage increases. Basically, it's an application of fact- 
finding, intended to eliminate gross inequities in related industries, 
living standards and wage disparities. It will tend to streamline 
wage increase demands, and now and then lead to price ceiling adjust- 
ment. It falls short of strike settlement machinery, and leaves pre- 
vention of threatened strikes to trial and error mechanics. 

Appointment of Bowles as reconversion director, and Collett 
to 0.P.A., implies no break in the basic Truman reconversion policy. 
Porter is a close friend of Bowles, and loyally supported him in the 
bitter week-long discussion across the President's conference table. 
The C.1.0. contingent gained a substantial victory in the upping of 
Bowles and shifting of Porter. The astute hand of Politician Hannegan 
is credited with Bowles' success in the President's final decision. 

The new formula baffles those in and out of government who 
have hoped for a well-rounded, effective labor policy. It leaves room 
for wage increase adjustments to be subject to the political pressure 
of unions, and provides no effective means for making wage contracts 
fully binding. The formula may last for only a short time. 

Basically, the whole problem arises in the Administration's 
mistaken belief that war order cancellations would lead to vast un- 
employment, with bread lines in the offing. Rigid price ceilings 
were deemed necessary, with removal of all wage controls also neces- 
sary. No account was taken of the explosive force of vast market 
shortages in goods, and vast sums of war earnings, bonds and savings 
in workers' pockets, which developed into workers going to the Gulf 
coast and Florida on the greatest mass spending spree in history. 

Secretary Ickes went out on his ear after opposing Pauley's 
confirmation as Navy under-secretary because the President had no 
time, amid the bickering over a wage-price policy, to adjust another 
squabble in his official family. 

The President is angling for peace with the potent Southern 
contingent in Congress, realizing that without its help his economic 
legislative program is stalled. In turn, the Southerners are suggest- 
ing he look into details, as well as over-all implications, of his 
proposals before sending them to Congress. 

Favorable Senate action on the anti-racketeering bill is 
likely. Measure would prohibit extortion from or union membership 
forced upon operators of vehicles moving in interstate commerce, 

Farm organizations are pressing hard for enactment. Unions are re- 
Sisting the bill with every strategem at their disposal. 

Question being most often asked: What's the matter with the 
Truman Administration, and what's the cause for its rapid deteriora- 
tion? Part of the answer is Mr. Truman has been taking executive 


om, 


[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 
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action -- and sending bills to Congress -=- merely on the say-so of 
his C.1.0. advisers without looking into the details or over-all 
principles of his action or the bills, or grasping the complications 
that might arise from them. 

Again, the unions have sought government decisions imposing 


higher wages, and Mr. Truman has willingly lent himself to this 
scheme. Illustration is the dictation, ahead of fact-finding, of the 
minutely fractional 17.1 per cent increase for motor industry. 

It is not clear yet that both branches of Congress will enact 
industrial disputes and strike legislation, for Congress is slow 
moving and this is election year. But bills are coming up, to which 
strong anti-strike and contractural responsibility amendments will 
be offered, and some will pass each house, and some may go to the 
President for his approval or veto. 

The dilemma of Mr. Truman grows day by day, complicated by 
increasing pressures, loud denunciations and caustic criticism that 
C.1.0. factions hurl, singly and collectively, at Congress. Rebel- 
lious Southerners in both branches, joining with Republicans as they 
have often done, can pass or defeat any bill. Dyed-in-the-wool New 
Deal bloc has 117 of 435 House members. 

The President has lost completely his leadership in Congress. 
The blunder stems from indecisions and hesitation in the face of 
strikes, and the hope that Congress and the public would force settle- 


ments, plus the attempt to pour a C.1.0. legislative program -- $25 
for 26 weeks idleness pay, F.E.P.C., the 65-75 cent minimum wage and 
60 million made-jobs -=- down the collective Congression throat. Year- 


end attempt to lash Congress into compliance via radio talk was last 
straw in fatal blundering. 

As strike epidemic gathers force, government's mediation ma- 
chinery creaks along with pathetic slowness, amid broken wage con- 
tracts, irresponsibility of union leaders, and growing bitterness 
between labor and management. Neither mediation officials, labor or 
management show:confidence in fact-finding; it has not headed off a 
Single strike. 

Local offices of U.S.E.S. are experiencing their heaviest 
traffic in history, and flow is increasing. Calls for job placements 
in December aggregated 10.1 million, against 4.9 million in July, and 
January shows probably a 20 per cent increase over December. 

Number of workers seeking jobless benefits in week of Jan. 5 
hit a new post-war high, says the Social Security Board, with an in- 
crease of 217,000, pushing the total up to 1,858,000. Heaviest in- 
creases are in California, Ohio and New Jersey, with sizable percent- 
age increases in the Carolinas, Georgia and Tennessee. 

A single comprehensive system of social insurance, plus na- 
tional health, will be urged by the Treasury, Budget Bureau and Social 
security Board, with continuation of payroll taxes, when House Ways 
and Means Committee starts hearings soon. The committee is determined 
not to lay higher taxes now, and another bitter executive-legislative 
battle is shaping up. 

Railroads are planning to ask the ICC for a blanket upward 
revision of all freight and passenger rates. Wartime tide of opera- 
tions is gradually being reversed and downward trend in general busi- 
ness activity has placed all rail traffic on a declining curve, it is 
claimed. Meantime, wage increases, higher operating costs and neces- 
sity of replacing worn-out equipment and rails present serious prob- 
lem requiring expansion of working capital, which carriers say can 
be met only through higher rate structures. A decided drop in traffic 
in 1946 is inevitable, they say, wiping out temporary gains of war 
period. 
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Galloway, Y. 


By Ewing 
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*To survive the batterings of giant OT H i R A D V A N T A G ES 


seas and hurricane winds, year in and year 


out, an ocean liner must be engineered to 
“take Perfect spindle cling 

= 


Similarly, to meet the severe reaquire- : 
| a" 2. Freedom from static 


ments of today’s high-speed spinning, 


ture or temperature changes and to chip- 
ping, splitting and splintering. They are 
also exceptionally resilient; even if bent 
by abusive handling, they will usually . 

straighten out on the spindle. 6, Saving in power in some cases pre 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 * * © WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


“SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N.C. © JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. © W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 


5. Free but controlled delivery 


twisting and automatic weaving, A.P.T. 
Yarn Carriers must be, and are, engineered 3. Perfect balance which reduces 
to “take it’. These carriers have great vibration 
strength in view of their light weight and 4 
are highly resistant to distortion from mois- 4, Fewer stops—greater production 


yARN eR-°° 
Like “TAK 


Ppiuratb le 


PAT. REG. 


Sf Laboratory Certified for WATER-REPELLENCY 


/ Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY 


There's an instantaneous, enthusiastic, trend-setting reception for 
NORANE, the new durable repellent by Warwick Chemical Com- 
pany, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents. Tested and proven in 
millions of yards of fabrics processed for the armed forces to 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of. NORANE is now 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your inquiry. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPAM 


West Warwick, Riitode Island ~ - 
560 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. + ROCK Be 3.4. 
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